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NEW element in the building situation in New York is 

the ratification of an agreement between the George A. 

Fuller Company, which has held aloof from the Em- 
ployers’ Association, and the allied unions, by which the Com- 
pany agrees to employ only members of the allied unions, and 
to leave all controversies between it and its men to a board of 
arbitration of five members, two chosen by each side, and the 
fifth by the other four. In return for this, the unions agree to 
keep the Fuller Company supplied with workmen in the differ- 
ent trades. According to the newspapers, other contracting 
companies are considering similar agreements, but no names are 
given. Although great publicity has been given to the Fuller 
settlement, it does not seem to involve any large number of 
men, or any important point. Just at present, the Fuller 
Company, although it is carrying on extensive operations else- 
where, is doing very little in New York. Apart from an office- 
building on Broadway, which it practically owns, it has, 
according to the Record and Guide, contracts only for a printing- 
office, of no very great importance, the new Siegel & Cooper 
store, and, perhaps, one or two smaller buildings. In all these 
undertakings it employs four or five hundred men. It is 
natural that the Fuller Company, which has always prided 
itself on keeping on good terms with the unions, should wish to 
make a settlement as soon as possible, not only to keep up its 
reputation as a friend of organized labor, but, incidentally, for 
the sake of the gratuitous advertising which its action brings 
to it; and it is not impossible that, as other contractors hint, it 
may see advantage in a policy which is likely to lead to a trans- 
fer of contracts to it from other builders, who, being pledged 
to the Employers’ Association, must suspend operations until a 
settlement is reached which will comprehend all; but, on the 
other hand, its separate agreement with the unions, by which 
it is bound to employ only union men, upon terms practically 
dictated by the walking-delegates, may prove highly inconven- 
ient later. If the Employers’ Association remains firm to the 
end, as is likely to be the case, the settlement will undoubtedly 
establish the right of contractors to employ non-union men. 
In this case the Fuller Company, being limited to union 
men, would be at a disadvantage in comparison with its com- 
petitors; so that its present action looks like a mancuvre in 
which it has staked a good deal upon the success of the walking- 
delegates, for the sake of a temporary advantage. 


R. JEROME has a case which, although by no means ex- 
ceptional, happens to present a very clear issue concern- 
ing the right of unions to deprive non-union men of the 

opportunity to earn a living, and he proposes to carry it before 
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the highest courts in New York. A certain walking-delegate 
found that trim not made by union men had been used in a 
building. The rules of the New York unions prescribe that 
all trim and finishing material used in the construction of build- 
ings shall be manufactured by union men within the city of 
New York. ‘The walking-delegate, acting under this rule, 
ordered that the trim should be torn out, or, if this was not 
done, that a fine should be paid. The contractor chose to pay 
the fine, and the walking-delegate received tic money. The 
delegate, who seems to have been perfectly honest, required 
the contractor to write a letter, stating the reason for which 
the fine was paid; and, so far as is known, the union duly 
received the money. ‘The principle to be determined is, how- 
ever, whether the union could lawfully establish such a rule, or 
require the payment of a fine for violation of it; and the 
decision of the Court of Appeals on this point will be awaited 
with the deepest interest. As every one knows, the practice 
of unions, in prohibiting their men from handling or transport- 
ing goods made by non-union men, has given them great power 
of distressing, not only non-union men, but the public, and this 
power has been used without scruple. Occasionally, the public, 
tired of being continually put to injury and inconvenience in 
furtherance of the schemes of labor leaders, has rebelled, and 
we think that non-union goods must, at least, be transported in 
some States without discrimination; but much is yet to be 
done before American citizens will enjoy the right to which 
they are entitled, a right far more precious than that of liberty 
of conscience, — that of working for the support of their fami- 
lies at such honest employment, and on such terms, as they 
may find fit, without molestation or hindrance from any one. 





R. GEORGE §S. MORRISON, one of the most distin- 
guished of American engineers, died a few days ago in 
New York. Mr. Morison was educated as a lawyer, 
graduating from Harvard University in 1863, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1866. He was immediately admitted 
to the bar in New York, but preferred to devote his brilliant 
talents to the more congenial problems of engineering, and, 
year later, was employed as an engineer in Kansas City. He 
spent several years in the West, where he was constantly em- 
ployed in works of the most important character. He built 
five bridges across the Mississippi River, and ten across the 
Missouri, one of his Mississippi bridges, that at Memphis, 
having the third longest span in the world. He was also 
skilled in certain departments of mechanical engineering, utiliz- 
ing his knowledge in studying the conditions of railway systems, 
in which he was a distinguished expert. In 1898, he was se- 
lected as the engineer member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, and his clearsighted conception of the subject undoubtedly 
contributed to the remarkable success of the work of that Com- 
mission. He served as President of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and was a member of many professional and 
scientific organizations, at home and abroad. 
J HE designs for the Manhattan Bridge in New York have 
| been utilized politically in a curious way, as appears from 
a very interesting letter to the Hvening Post. Commis- 
sioner Lindenthal, as our readers know, has had plans prepared 
for a bridge in which the suspension members consist of chains 
of enormous eyebars, and strongly urges the adoption of this 
scheme by the Board of Aldermen. On the other hand, plans 
were prepared nearly two years ago for the same bridge, in 
which wire cables were used for suspension, as in all the large 
suspension bridges now in existence. Each system has its 
professional advocates, but the opponents of the chain can make 
the strong point that no large bridge has ever been built on 
this system. On the other hand, those who favor Mr. Linden- 
thal’s plan talk with the positiveness which generally attends 
the advocacy of experimental schemes, and accuse their oppo- 
nents of being “in the pay of the Roebling Company,” while 
Mayor Low, and other high officials of the present reform 
administration, naturally, although perhaps incautiously, take 
the same side. Meanwhile, the Tammany members of the 
Board of Aldermen oppose the chain plan with a singular 
unanimity, of which the Evening Post’s correspondent fur- 
nishes an explanation. 
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‘TFCCORDING to him, the Tammany element in New York 
polities would really like nothing so much as to see Mr. 
Lindenthal’s plan adopted, against their ostensible opposi- 

tion, for the sake of the political capital which they would 
derive from it. There is in this country, as he says, no estab- 
lishment capable of forging and testing the eye-bars for Mr. 
Lindenthal’s chain; and, if his plan is adopted, a plant will 
have to be specially constructed for this purpose, at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars, which will, of course, be added 
to the price of the chain, as the plant would be of no value for 
any other purpose. It is already estimated that the chains 
will cost five million dollars more than cables of equal strength ; 
so that this item alone would serve as an admirable campaign 
argument against the reform administration, which was put 
into power by the people who desire economy and common 
sense in municipal affairs. This is not all, however. Mr. 
Lindenthal, instead of arranging for separate contracts for the 
cables, as has been usual, has combined the towers, anchorages, 
floors. chains and other portions of the superstructure in one 
contract. Remembering that there is but one concern in this 
country which can build the plant, and furnish the chains, that 
is, the Steel Trust, it is obvious that Mr. Lindenthal’s arrange- 
ment, without necessity, and in violation of long-established 
precedent, throws the whole contract without competition into 
the -hands of the most powerful of American trusts. This 
alone would furnish the opponents of the present administra- 
tion with a great store of political ammunition; but by enlist- 
ing in aid of their arguments the popular hatred and suspicion 
of trusts, there is reason to think that the Lindenthal bridge 
may be utilized so effectually as to secure an adverse majority 
at the polls next autumn. ‘This would be a public misfortune; 
and the Hvening Post's correspondent makes a suggestion which 
appears both sensible and prudent; saying that, as the Board 
of Aldermen has not only approved the cable plans, but appro- 
priated the money for carrying them out, it is hardly judicious 
for the new administration to commit itself, in opposition to 
the judgment of the previous one, to what is, after all, simply 
a theory of a single engineer, or a small groap of engineers ; 
aud that it would at least do no harm to have both plans esti- 
mated, in the interest of the citizens, and, on ascertaining the 
comparative cost, judge as dispassionately as possible whether 
the chain bridge was worth the additional expense. In this 
way the cost of the chain bridge would probably be material], 
reduced, by competition with the cable bridge, and the oppos- 
ing party would be deprived of the opportunity for charging 
against the reformers a transaction which the worst Tammany 
administration never would have ventured upon, in arranging, 
without necessity, and against the opinion of distinguished en- 
gineers, as well as the experience of the city, to throw one of 
the largest municipal contracts ever entered upon, without 
competition into the hands of the largest and, except the coal 
combination, the most execrated of the trusts. 


* struction of the Charles River Dam, in Boston, has been 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature, and the dredging 
out of the water-courses in the Fens, with the permanent ex- 
clusion from them, and from the Charles River basin, of all 
sewage, must, under the Act, be begun at once. The actual 
construction of the dam cannot be carried out, or even ordered, 
until the War Department at Washington has given its con- 
sent; but it is understood that this will not long be withheld, 
and the Act empowers the Commissioners in charge to com- 
plete the work as soon as permission is obtained. The scheme, 
as now adopted, is an admirable one, providing for a high-level 
dam, which will shut out tide-water, making the Charles and 
its tributaries fresh-water streams. The dam itself is to be one 
hundred feet wide, and is to be laid out as a park; and the 
shores of the basin are also to be formed mto parks. ‘The 
present Charlesgate is to be reconstructed, and made, we trust, 
artistically creditable to the city; and other important changes 
will naturally follow from the establishment of a permanent 
high level in all the waters above the dam. 


7 Act providing for the work preparatory to the con- 
. 


T appears that the sale of the Park Street Church property, 
in Boston, and the demolition of the beautiful building on it, 
was only postponed by the failure of the attempt made last 

winter to carry the scheme through; and a new syndicate has 
made propositions whi¢h the owners have voted, by a very 
large majority, to accept. As there is now no probability that 
money enough can be raised to preserve the church in its pres- 


ent location, the alternative seems to be to buy the building 
and remove it toa different lot, probably in some portion of 
the Back Bay region restricted against mercantile business, so 
that it may remain undisturbed for at least another century. 
There would probably be no appreciable difficulty or incon- 
venience in moving the building, either to the Fens, which 
seems to be the most suitable location, or to unoccupied land 
nearer the business quarter, perhaps on Park Square; and it 
is certainly desirable to preserve it. So far as the historical 
objections to moving it from its present site are concerned, it 
may be observed that, while they should have every possible 
consideration, there are precedents enough for the migration of 
historical monuments to make such a change at least preferable 
to a total loss of the structure. The Plymouth Rock, for ex- 
ample, loses very little of the veneration which it merits from 
the fact that it has been repeatedly shifted, and now rests at a 
considerable distance from the place where the Puritans found 
it; and similar peregrivations of objects of popular interest 
have been common at least since the seventh century Bb. C., 
when the first Greek colonists of Sicily, upon landing on the 
shores of their new abode, were agreeably surprised to find that 
the Arethusan spring had followed them under the sea from 
their old home, and was bubbling as clearly as ever in the 
foreign soil. 


) HE statistics of importation of iron for the past fiscal year 
| show conditions of much interest. In two years the value 

of iron imports has about tripled, rising from seventeen to 
fifty million dollars. Of this increase the greatest, propor- 
tionally, has been in ‘railway-bars,” structural steel being, 
presumably, included in this item. ‘The figures show that, in 
1901, the value of the imports under this head was only forty- 
three thousand dollars; in 1903, the value will be about three 
millions, — an increase of about seven thousand per cent. In 
pig-iron the value of imports has increased from one million to 
fifteen; in scrap iron, from three hundred thousand to nearly 
two millions, and, in ingots, billets and other partly manufact- 
ured material, from one million to nine millions. Apart from 
these items, the value of imports has varied little. The obvious 
conclusion from the figures is that the great volume of imports 
is due mainly to the pressing demands upon American manu- 
facturers of finished products, who, on account of the impossi- 
bility of getting iron here within a reasonable time, have been 
obliged to import it from abroad. In structural steel, as we 
know, several contracts for frames have been placed in Ger- 
many, and the promptness with which the steel has been de- 
livered, and the neatness and precision of the framing, have 
produced such a favorable impression upon architects and 
builders that the transactions are likely to be repeated, not- 
withstanding the duties and the cost of importation. On the 
whole, the showing is favorable, as indicating the continued 
prosperity of industries in this country; and, while the build- 
ing world generally attributes the present stagnation in con- 
struction to a suspicion, on the part of the public, that present 
prices of material and labor are artificially raised, and cannot 
be maintained, it is probable, considering the general pros- 
perity, that a small concession would materially revive building 


business. 





VERY admirer of the Metropolitan Park system of Mas- 
K sachusetts, which reserves for the use of the inhabitants 

of Boston forever the most beautiful natura] scenery in 
the neighborhood of the city, will be interested in the modest 
memorial which it is proposed to erect in the Blue Hill Reser- 
vation, near the highest point of the park system, to the late 
Charles Eliot, to whom, more than to any one else, is due the 
development of this splendid work. Only three thousand dol- 
lars will be required to complete the memorial, which is to be 
in the form of a bronze tablet, attached to a simple stone foot- 
bridge, crossing a ravine at a point in the path encircling the 
summit of Blue Hill from which a view is obtained over the 
greater part of the Metropolitan park system. Nothing could, 
perhaps, be more appropriate as a monument to an artist in 
landscape who always deprecated the intrusion of buildings or 
other architectural creations into parks; yet few monuments 
could be more imposing than the vast sweep of the park system, 
as seen from Blue Hill, with which his name will be. in this 
way connected. The greater part of the sum required has 
already been raised, but those who would like to add their 
names to the list of contributors are requested to send their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Charles S$. Rackemann, 23 Court Street, 
Boston. 


















LESS WORK IN CHICAGO THAN ELSEWHERE. 
— THE MOVEMENT FOR ENLARGED PARK 


ARFA. — THE PROPOSED FIELD’S MU- 
SEUM AND THE LAKE FRONT. — PLAY- 
GROUNDS. — SALE OF THE FERRIS WHEEL. — THE CARAVELS 
IN JACKSON PARK.— A SUBWAY MOVABLE SIDEWALK. — 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS AT THE ART INSTITUTE. 


J HOUGH Chicago, as well as the rest of the country, may be. 
enjoying prosperity, as said in my last letter, the high price of 
building-material and the attitude of the laboring world so dis- 
courage building operations here that it has been calculated that 
over thirty per cent less work is being carried on this year than 
last. In 1903 622 permits were issued, the buildings costing 
$3,317,200. In 1902 566 permits were issued at a cost of over 
$5,245,125, which means a decrease of thirty-seven per cent in ex- 
penditure. If other large cities were affected in a similar way it 
would not be so noticeable, but the increase in building in 1903 over 
the amount done in 1902 in nearly all cases is large. In New York 
there has been a gain of nineteen per cent, in Philadelphia three, 
San Francisco 131, Detroit 187, Cincinnati 178, Washington eighty- 
two, Milwaukee seventy, and so the list continues, the gain being 
almost invariably on the side of 1903. he facts of this report are 
borne out by the conditions in architects’ offices, for while the large 
offices, such as Burnham & Co.’s who are doing work, not only in 
Chicago, but anywhere from New York to San Francisco, are full of 
activity, the majority of the offices find the work unusually slack. 

Chicago, which has heretofore been considered a city rich in 
parks, is now agitating the question of constructing still more. ‘The 
proposition of pushing the north end of Lincoln Park farther out 
into the lake on made ground, has been put to a vote, and though, 
to many, it would be a drawback to change the present shore-line, 
yet the urgent need for greater space in this especially crowded 
pleasure-ground has outweighed any other consideration. ‘To read 
the plans published from time to time in the papers, one would 
almost be led to believe that nearly every desirable spot within 
twenty miles of Chicago was about to be bought up for park purposes. 
Every large city needs parks and none more badly than Chicago, 
with its noise, its dirty streets, its smoky atmosphere. ‘lo make 
Chicago at all bearable as a place of residence everything must be 
done to make it easy for its citizens to get away from its centre. 
Last week a new park bearing the name of McKinley was opened 
in the southwestern portion of the city. Thisis more in the nature of 
a playground than a park given over to landscape-gardening effects. 
It has taken only two years to transform it from a cabbage patch 
into its present state. It contains thirty-five acres, fifteen of which 
are used for a ball-field. Smaller portions are set aside for teanis- 
courts, wading-pool for children and swimming-pool for older people. 

It now looks as if what is to be known as Grant Park, the former 
“ Lake Front” of local parlance, would materialize into a feature of 
beauty, and that we might be able to have Mr. Field’s multi-million 
dollar building for the museum placed upon it. If it could be cer- 
tain that this Field Museum Building would be beautiful as well as 
solid and substantial greater enthusiasm might be evinced. ‘lhe Art 
Institute, one of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge’s buildings, has always 
been a delight, placed as it is on the northern end of this Lake Front, 
but if we must have just so many thousand square feet of building 
sent out from some architect’s office and dumped on the Lake 
Front to cut off the view, it certainly is questionable how desirable it 
would be. Half of the local architects have been eager for years to 
build themselves monuments on this same Lake Front, and when 
political pull comes into the question it is not always an assured 
thing what will be the result. It has been quite noticeable, this last 
winter, in all the talk of a permanent home which it was desired to 
build on Michigan Avenue for the Chicago orchestra, that constant 
references have been made to the Parthenon, and comparisons have 
filled the air, as to how this building would be a crown to Chit%go 
as the Parthenon was to Athens. No citizen of Chicago would ever 
regret the crown, provided it were to be of the right size and pro- 
portion; but to have it so one would need to start with a dictator of 
sense and refinement, which would mean first catch your Pericles, 
and then would follow the necessity for a Phidias, an Ictinus, and a 
Callistratus in the background. Certainly, from preliminary sketches 
published, no such overwhelming galaxy of talent was made apparent 
in the decidedly commonplace Italian Renaissance facade of the 
proposed building. Neither was there, so far as was generally 
known, any great rush among the men of the architectural profession 
to subscribe liberally to this proposed “crown.” Though there has 
been no official announcement that the scheme has been given up, 
the matter seems to have been dropped for the time being at least, 
and it is to be inferred that the needful sum was not raised. 

The President of the South Park Board has recently given hints 
as to plans seething in the official brains. One million dollars has 
been set aside for playgrounds, and ten more such parks as the 
McKinley pleasure-ground, before mentioned, may soon be equipped, 
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ready for use by the children. The President has urged the ac- 
quirement of property for the establishment of an outer helt of 
parks along the Calumet River, the valley of the Des Plaines and 
the divide to the Skokee Valley, the line to tura east and strike the 
shore somewhere in the vicinity of Winnetka and thence south, via 
Sheridan Road, to Lincoln Park. This is a dream of the future, 
but would certainly take in nearly all the various features of natural 
beauty around Chicago. 

A propos of the park talk, it has been rather amusing to have some 
of our treasures left over from the World’s Fair brought into notice 
again by the Commissioners in connection with their possible sale. 

That poor old statue of Columbus, which many of us tliought 
was ornamenting some rural park, it seems has been reposing on the 
rubbish heap all these years in Washington Park. It was proposed 
this year by the Commissioners to have a “ rummage sale” and to offer 
to the unsuspecting public bargains in Ferris Wheels, Columbus 
statues and Spanish Caravels. The Ferris Wheel, which for several 
years past has been losing money for its owners, in a small beer- 
garden on the north side, was first to accomplish a sale and was 
knocked down under the auctioneer’s hammer to the highest bidder 
for $1,800. This is rather a low figure when one remembers that 
the original cost of the wheel was $362,000 and a trifle discouraging, 
too, when you are told that there are $300,000 of bonds outstanding 
against it and a further indebtedness of $100,000. ‘Thus is this 
marvel of engineering skill destined to become old junk in the hands 
of its new purchasers. It has not been reported that the bronze 
expanse of poor old ‘“ Columbus ” has proved attractive to any one, 
and public sentiment drew the hammer away from the caravels 
before it was too late to save these picturesque objects for the lagoon 
where they lie. When the caravels were given to the park a cer- 
tain sum of money went with them from the Government, if our 
memory serves us correctly, to keep them in order. Whether this 
money has ever been expended it is hard to tell, but certainly they 
are in a very dilapidated condition at present and a menace to 
every one who goes near them. Yet with it all they are by far the 
most picturesque objects in the park. Seen at sunset on the lagoon 
they are really beautiful and it seems a great pity they should have 
been allowed to fall into the state of decay in which they now are. 
The picturesque sails have been used to cover the little Japanese 
houses, which were left from the Fair on the Wooded Island. Jack- 
son Park is not as yet a beautiful park. Its trees are small, its 
spaces large, generous and sweeping, but with no striking objects of 
interest to hold one’s attention. ‘The impression of the park is that 
of an excellent low-toned background which, to have any value, needs 
some highly colored or characteristic objects in the foreground. 
Just-such objects exist in the German building, the little Japanese 
buildings on the Wooded Island, and the Spanish caravels, and that 
any of them should have been allowed to fall into a state of dilapi- 
dation is more than a pity. Why! the caravels are worth more to 
Jackson Park than fourteen cages of wild animals, but should such a 
gift have been made, no doubt it would have been ‘“‘ kept up ” to the 
last notch. In view of just such sentiments as these, the Park 
Commissioners withdrew their offer of sale, but that the poor old 
ships are to be better cared for in the future remains yet to be seen. 
When the question of selling the vessels came up, numerous quaint 
belongings pertaining to them were brought to light. ‘Twenty very 
decorative flags were discovered, six large and two small cannon, 
chains, powder-flasks, stone cannon-balls, shields and arquebuses. 
Had the good condition of the caravels been maintained these articles 
would have made the old ships doubly interesting. 

Another subject which brings up memories of the World’s Fair 
days is the scheme for placing one of the movable sidewalks, such as 
was located on the long pier in 1893, in a subway under the main 
business streets. A company under the name of Multiple Speed 
and ‘Traction Company of Chicago is now working for a franchise 
with the City Council. As those who were at the Columbian Fair 
will remember, the movable sidewalk consisted of three platforms 
moving at different rates of speed. From these graded platforms pas- 
sengers could step till they reached the last one, which went at the 
fastest rate of speed, and on which there were seats. It certainly 
would be a novelty in the transportation line. As yet it is only a 
scheme in the minds of the promoters, and in the minds of other 
people liable to remain so, though it certainly has some good points. 

With the closing of the school year the Art Institute makes its 
usual display of students’ works and never before has the school 
made such a strong showing. It is a matter Chicago can well be 
proud of. The exhibition is equally interesting from the work of the 
juvenile classes right through the department, architectural draw- 
ings, design, applied design, which includes work in pottery, jewelry 
and baskets, modelling, drawing from casts — still-life, nude and 
draped models. A slight change in the system has been adopted 
during the last year. ‘The advanced students work in different 
ateliers with a special master and the exhibits are made in these 
groups. Several pictures of much merit have been the result of 
this year’s work and actual picture-making by those who can draw 
seems no longer to be discouraged. 

The exhibition is unusual in its strength and evinces an ability 
and enthusiasm on the part of the students which speaks volumes for 
the school. 

The annual exhibition of the Architectural Club held in the In- 
stitute this spring was carried along legitimate lines more strictly 
than it was last year, and the result was a more dignified whole, 
though doubtless it took the fancy of the general public less than did 
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the cat-tails and ceramics of last year. It was an exhibit of serious 
work and contained much of merit and worth. 


PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION OF WOOD FROM 
FIRE AND DECAY. 

) HE problem of wood protection, of converting it from a highly 
inflammable into an absolutely non-inflammable product, has 
floated before the minds of generations of men rather as a 

vague, dreamy proposition than as subject-matter upon which to con- 

centrate intense intellectual attention. Sporadic efforts void of 
practical utility are historically recorded at irregular epochs, from 

Romau days to the present time. 

So little is known by the general public of the practical results 
achieved in the line of protection of wood from fire that it is a tax 
upon its credulity to ask it to believe that the wood of a structure 
can simply, rapidly and cheaply be rendered as uninflammable as 
brick or stone. It is even likely that such a statement may be ques- 
tioned here and now. 

It is not claimed that wood cannot ultimately be disintegrated and 
destroyed by attacking flame, as we know brick, stone and steel may 
be; but it is claimed that wood may be so treated, and that the wood 
before you is so treated, that, upon the withdrawal of such flame, it 
will not of itself, except perhaps momentarily, hold flame, whether in 
beam, board or splinter. If this be literally or even measurably true, 
what is its significance ? 

Many years ago, in a great fire on Chestnut Street below Third 
Street in this city, the heat was so great as to disintegrate enormous 
masses of the granite walls. If wood is robbed of its inflammability, 
it is voided of its most serious objection in a structure. 

If the wood in a building will not inflame from fire attack, but only 
slowly disintegrate, as other uninflammable materials will from con- 
tact with fire, then the contents of the building alone can be de- 
stroyed by fire in the building. Further, ifthe contents of a room 
inflame and the wood will not, then the fire can be localized, because 
the wood will not receive or transmit flame. 

The elimination of the inflammable characteristic from wood is there- 
fore a matter of vital consequence. And such treatment, further, 
as shall cause it to resist disintegration from fierce heat the greatest 
length of time, without at any time inflaming, must be the most de- 
sirable. 

The sum of values arrived at, as a resultant of all recorded study, 
inventions and scientific deduction, up to the beginning of the pres- 
ent decade, as to protective treatment of wood, may be stated as : — 


1. That wood is susceptible of absorbing varied percentages of 
liquids. 

2. That certain chemical solutions, when injected into the cellular 
structure of wood and afterward dried, leave a residual deposit of 
dry chemical therein, from which, with water, the solution was origi- 
nally formed. 

3. That such impregnation may be effected by pressure mechani- 
cally applied and by incidental processes. 

4. That such deposit of chemical substance in the wood-cells has 
in one case a preservative and in another a fire-resistant effect. 

Practically, this formula condenses the whole state of the art up 
to a very recent period. The mechanical saturation of wood is really 
a new art. It found its first concrete development less than thirty 
years ago, in apparatus designed to saturate timbers with preserva- 
tive solution. Previously abortive efforts had been made on a smaller 
scale, but were of no practical account. 

Strangely enough, the preservative proposition claimed first atten- 
tion; and as the work to be done required capital, capital called 
upon the engineer to formulate the apparatus with which to saturate 
the wood. The original theory of saturation, in its processional 
steps, is practised to-day with but slight modifications. 

Fourteen preservative plants exist in this country, five in England, 
three in France and five in Germany, as reported. All have the 
original typical apparatus and system of saturation, so far as can be 
ascertained. 

The belief prevailed, and prevails, that the interfibrous and cellu- 
lar system of wood contained elements denominated sap, which ac- 
cording to recognized authority was vicious, and generative of de- 
structive fungus. No distinction seems to have been made between 
the real sap, the solid deposit, and the sap water which came to the 
tree heart from the ground laden with vital power, performed its 
function, parted with its tree food, and failed to find its way as sim- 
ple water into the atmosphere, only because the tree was cut down. 

This sap water is very favorable to the propagation of germs, and 
is therefore really an undesirable element in wood. But the sap 
water is very small in amount in lumber cut for any time, and there 
is no reason whatever for any effort to eliminate it. For if the pre- 
servative solution is of any strength or value, it will impregnate such 
sap water and utterly destroy any germinative tendency. But the fact 
is that every effort is actually made to liquefy the real sap, the soul 
of the wood, and suck it out by vacual extraction. 

I'he real bottom fact of the matter is that the original creator of 
the theory of saturation realized that, in sappy woods like yellow 
pines, the sap, being in such large volume, would resist saturation, 
and the only way he could see to get over the difficulty was to liquefy 
the sap by steaming, and exhaust it by the vacuum-pump. Within 

1 Extracts from a paper by Mr. Joseph L. Ferrell read before the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia and published in the Proceedings of the Club. 


the last two years a statement was made in a scientific journal, de- 
scribing this process, that this result was so successfully accomplished 
as to “ leave the wood in a condition of a finely divided honeycomb.” 
Comment on such a statement is superfluous. 

The steps of process by this original method of saturation are, 
after the cylinder is charged : — 


1. To introduce steam to liquefy the saps. 

2. After prolonged steaming, to remove by vacuum-pumps the 
substances so liquefied, the operation requiring many hours. 

3. To fill the cylinder with the preservative solution, allowing it 
to impregnate the wood, so far as it will, by its own infiltrative ac- 
tion. 

4. Then applying hydraulic pressure to complete the saturation. 
This apparatus and process mark the first systematic effort to pro- 
duce a commercial result in the saturation of wood, and it has been 
continued from the first until now, with immaterial changes, as the 
universally adopted type. 


That the business of preservative saturation has not obtained uni- 
versal acceptance may proceed from several causes : — 


1. The process of saturation occupies undue time, rarely taking 
less than from twenty-four to thirty hours for a charge. 

2. Heart saturation in timbers of moderate square section is in- 
complete. 

3. It is believed that the strength of the wood is seriously im- 
paired by the processional steps, steaming and exhaustion of the liq- 
uefied sap. 

4. The chemicals put into the wood, being excessively dilute, are 
ineffective. 

5. That the exposure to atmospheric influence causes them to 
volatilize. 

6. That the cost for such a modified result is excessive. 


At any rate, it is manifest that the growth of treatment of wood 
with preservative is sluggish, and not at all in proportion to the ad- 
vance in price of such woods. It would seem that, if it were clearly 
demonstrated that ties, piles and bridge-timbers could be saturated 
at reasonable cost with a preservative which would treble or quad- 
ruple their average life when untreated, in a country like ours one 
hundred plants would scarcely suffice to meet the demand, instead of 
fourteen in thirty years. 

The advance in cost of ties, owing to the great railroad develop- 
ment of the country and rapid exhaustion of the timber, has, how- 
ever, induced a number of the Middle West and Western railroads 
to put in plants of the old type, to treat ties, and their growing use 
is evidence that it is found an economy, even with the crude appa- 
ratus and an expensive chemical. 

Observation of the operation of the mechanism and processes em- 
ployed, and a study of wood and its susceptibility to absorption of 
liquids, led to the conclusion that the desired results could be ob- 
tained by much simpler mechanism and an entire reversal of process. 
The old form of apparatus consisted of a cylinder of from 62 to 84 
inches diameter and from 85 to 112 feet long, closed at one end, 
having a massive door at the other, swinging either horizontally or 
lifted vertically. ‘This door is fastened by a multilocking system of 
bolts passing through lugs on the periphery of the cylinder. 

It is obvious that an external joint of from 62 to 84 inches diame- 
ter which has to be opened, say, once or twice every twenty-four 
hours presents a practical difficulty of great significance when it is de- 
sired to make it absclutely tight against any considerable pressure 
from within. If it leaks badly, no uniform pressure can be main- 
tained. Further, perfect saturation, even of l-inch-thick white-pine 
boards, cannot be effected in any practical time unless a pressure of 
at least 175 pounds is applied for several hours, no matter what pre- 
liminary process may have been employed. If a pressure of 175 
pounds is put on the 84-inch gate-area, it has been found impossible 
to maintain a tight joint and even pressure. If much leakage occurs, 
the pressure pump must make it up, and, in speeding up, its recipro- 
cating shocks, delivered against wood whose exterior surface has 
been softened by previous steaming, exert a most damaging and 
disastrous effect. 

Therefore, the method of employment is to use, as that part of the 
process, a lower pressure, and avoid the rupture of the joint and 
damaging compression of the wood ; but this is accomplished only at 
the cost of a great extension of time. 

The new method wholly abandons all preliminary process. It was 
found from long practical testing that it was erroneous in principle, 
uncalled for, enormously expensive and practically ineffective. 

As stated in published descriptions, saturation of boards and planks 
by the old system required from twenty-four to forty hours. 

The new mechanism is, instead of a cylindrical body of 84 inches 
diameter, 50 inches in diameter and 112 feet in length. The cylin- 
der body is made up of cast-steel flanged sections, 2} inches thickness 
of metal, with a special hydraulic joint at the flanges capable of en- 
during a hydraulic pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch. 

At each end is a domed gate, with a vertic:! hydraulic cylinder 
superimposed, which operates a vertical gate-valve weighing five tons. 
The gate is provided with phosphor-bronze rings as also the inner 
and outer guide surfaces. When the internal operating pressure 

comes upon the gate, these ring surfaces coincide, and the joint is 
perfect, whether with ten pounds or 1,000 pounds pressure. The 











greater the pressure, the tighter the joint. In this case it is the re- 
verse of the old externally applied gate. 

Furthermore, all possibility of communicated shock from the pres- 
sure pump is obviated by the interposition of an hydraulic accumulator 
loaded to the normal saturating pressure of each kind of wood. For 
white pine the normal saturating pressure is 300 pounds ; yellow pine, 
50 pounds; ash, 400 pounds; chestnut, 400 pounds; beech, birch 
and maple, 450 pounds; oaks, 650 pounds; and the direct saturation 
in this machine of 1-inch thickness of these woods can be performed 
under these pressures because of the absorption of shock from pres- 
sure-pump, with perfect results to the wood, and in a small fraction 
of the time required by the old system. 

The wood is simply taken as it comes from the source of supply, 
put in the cylinder, the gate is closed, the cylinder is run full of sat- 
urating liquor, pressure is applied, liquor is returned to the tanks, 
the lumber is run into dry kiln, and another charge of lumber is run 
into the cylinder. 

The process is identical whether the wood is saturated with pre- 
servative or fireproofing solution, with this exception: The growth 
of experience demonstrated that the criticism of engineers regarding 
the non-permanence of the preservative solution hitherto injected 
into ties, piles, beams, etc., was a just criticism. It would seep out, 
slowly perhaps, but inevitably, under varying atmospheric conditions. 
For instance, several railroad companies having tie-treating plants 
believe that chloride of zinc most effectually acts as a fungus-de- 
stroyer. Chloride of zine is an expensive chemical, costing from five 
to six cents per pound. ‘Therefore, to be able to use it for their pur- 
pose, and not make their product too costly, they use a very dilute 
solution. In its dilute form the residual protective matter left in the 
wood is so slight that successive rains and evaporations in a rela- 
tively short time exhaust the infused material, — wash it out. Prac- 
tical investigation having positively confirmed this it was believed 
that for wood exposed to weather conditions no treatment would be 
permanent except such a one as would create a chemical double 
decomposition in the interior of the wood. ‘Three years of continu- 
ous investigation resulted in the production of an apparatus appli- 
cable to the treatment of railroad ties by a wholly new method. 
This consisted in saturating them individually, instead of in mass, 
which can be done with great speed and absolute thoroughness and 
uniformity... .. 


The saturation of wood to make it /ire-resistant differs in many 
respects from preservative treatment. Wood treated to make it 
fire-resistant is subjected to many stringent requirements not essen- 
tial in the case of preservative. For instance, the saturation must be 
complete to the heart. The color of the original wood must not be 
impaired. The strength of jibre must be preserved. There must 
be no lingering of flame on withdrawal of attacking flame. ‘To effect 
this, the strength of solution must be as high as possible. This, of 
course, adds to the cost and the density of solution requires greater 
pressure to infiltrate. 

The “ state of the art” at the time this work was begun embodied 
the employment of the original apparatus above described and proc- 
esses therein exhibited. 

This chemical, superficially studied, seemed to be all that could be 
desired. Wood saturated with it certainly would not inflame. Shav- 
ings planed from it would carry no flame. ‘The treated wood would 
discolor more or less, but the refusal to carry flame seemed so ad 
mirable a result that such a defect seemed trifling. Longer acquaint- 
ance, however, destroyed the illusion. Familiarity bred contempt. 
Sulphate of ammonia is a whited sepulchre. It discolors wood. It 
eflloresces and loses its virtue. It is hygroscopic and destroys paint 
and varnish. It decays wood inevitably. Its resistant virtue is 
excellent while it lasts, but its endurance against attacking flame is 
brief. For instance, if we stand vertically a piece of untreated 
l-inch white pine before a horizontal Bunsen burner so that the blue- 
point impinges, the average resistance to penetration and disintegra- 
tion is thirty-two minutes. Similarly exposed, the average resistance 
of a piece of 1-inch white pine saturated with sulphate or phosphate 
of ammonia is sixty-three minutes, or an extension of life, due to the 
chemical, of thirty-one minutes. 

Now, it is an admirable result to secure immunity from fire for 
thirty-one minutes, if no better result could be attained, and know 
that woodwork will not spread flame when treated ; but it is not 
commensurate with the cost, and is not much to be proud of. Uni- 
versally understood, it would not be considered a valuable commer- 
cial result. 

The effectiveness of ammonia salts to repel flame from a wood 
surface depends upon the rapid volatilization of the ammoniacal gas. 
The greater the applied heat, the more rapid the exhaustion of the 
protective gas, and, when exhausted, no residual inert substance re- 
mains to bar the advance of flame or progress of disintegration. 
The gaseous emission chemicals were the only known materials used, 
up to five years ago, in any commercial fireproofing plant. 

It became necessary to seek for practical materials, operating on a 
reverse principle from the gaseous emission, and after years of labo- 
rious effort sulphate of aluminum was discovered to be the substance 
endowed with the property of fire-resistance inconceivably be- 
yond any previous conception. For instance, the best results from 
the gaseous emission substances was an added life over untreated 
wood of thirty-one minutes. Now the average of 2,800 pieces of 
l-inch white pine treated with sulphate of aluminum has an added 
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life of seven hours and thirty-eight minutes, or over fourteen times 
that of wood treated with the gaseous emission chemicals. 

This most satisfactory result comes from the simple fact that sul- 
phate of aluminum under flame loses its water of crystallization, its 
sulphuric acid of combination, and remains then residual pure alumi 
num which has the admirable property of expansion in the vacant 
cells of wood, to two and one-half or three times its original volume 
of dry sulphate; and in doing so it interposes between flame and 
wood fiber a compact mass of pure alumina, infusible by the flame 
of any conflagration, and an admirable non-conductor of heat. 

It appears, therefore, that the fire-resistance achieved in saturated 
wood proceeds from the massing within it of an inert and infusible 
substance, whica from its non-conducting character bars destructive 
heat and produces endurance of the mass, and absolutely negation to 
flame, for a prolonged period of time. 

This, as the best result, seems to assure that the massing principle 
is the correct one; and it is further illustrated and confirmed by the 
extension of it in a wholly different application. 

A casual remark was made over two years ago by a prominent in- 
surance man, to the effect that the saturation of wood by sulphate of 
aluminum was assuredly a great gain to it in fire-resistant quality, 
but that he was quite as much, if not more, interested in the preser- 
vation of existent structures, from attack by fire, than he was in prep- 
aration for protection of non-existent structures, or those only in 
contemplation ; and he counselled the serious study of this phase of 
wood treatment. 

The proposition, in view of the small results accruing from the 
multitudinous so-called fireproof paints, was by no means an encour 
aging one; but the powerful results accomplished on the massing 
principle in the cellular structure of wood bodies indicated the direc- 
tion to be a massing of a series of chemical solutions on the external 
faces of wood bodies. 

A wholly new set of phenomena appeared for consideration : — 


All paints known to the writer, applied to the superficies of wood, 
on the application of heat break up sooner or later, scale off, or 
otherwise disappear. 

The attachment to the superficial cells of wood seems to be slight, 
and to effect a bond the penetrative effect of an initial application 
should be marked. 

A chemical substance was discovered possessed of extraordinary 
penetrative power, a simple application entering below the surface 
even of oak one-quarter of an inch. 

By subsequent coatings, other chemicals, making chemical union 
with the first, insured adhesion and condensation, and an enamel, not 
a paint, grew upon the wood surface, possessing a fire-resistance over 
six times, on the average, that of wood treated by sulphate of am- 
monia solution diffused throughout the entire wood body. 

The problem involved the discovery of a transparent enamel for 
hard and fine woods in interior work. 

It compelled the discovery of means of application to woods cov 
ered with old paints and old varnish; the ability to absorb and re 
ceive on its surface lead or zine paints when required ; and it finally 
led to the discovery of means of incorporation of all shades of color- 
ing in the massed enamel, so incorporated as to be proof against 
wear of weather exposure, and by such incorporation to preserve 
indefinitely the original freshness and brightness of the coloring-mat 
ter. 

The palpable results of this work are before you. The aim has 
been to honestly and most practically cover the whole ground of wood 
protection from the attacks of flame and fungus. 

It is not for a moment claimed that wood treated by these proc 
esses is absolutely impervious to fire; that such wood is irreducible 
by fire; but it is believed that by these processes and chemical solu- 
tions wood has gained a large immunity from attacking flame, and 
that in each instance it will only disintegrate after the flame has per- 
sisted for such a great length of time that ample opportunity will be 
given for extraneous aid to extinguish it. 

In going over the ground of results accomplished in the more 
effective protection of wood from fire, the vital value seems to be 
that its treatment produces unquestionable non-inflammability. It 
thus becomes a determined fact that wood thus treated, sustaining 
no flame itself, can communicate no flame; and attacking flame can 
endure only so long as its original fuel-supply remains unconsumed. 
Therefore, a fire originating in untreated contents of a structure will 
consume such untreated contents, and may blacken and roughen the 
surfaces of the structural wood, but can never excite any flame 
thereon if the fire-resistance resulting from treatment is efficacious, 
and must necessarily be limited to the radial distance of the exten 
sion of the projected flame. 

These facts are not only proved by minor tests, as those before 
you, but in case of, actual structures of treated and untreated wood 
of practical dimensions erected for comparative observation. 


PRESERVATION OF IRON IN CONCRETE. 


N 1890 there was built in Berlin a revetment-wall consisting of 
reinforced concrete slabs between I-beam posts resting on piles 
cut off below low water and held horizontally by back-stays. The 
piles are survivals of a previous crib. In the spring of 1901 the 
Department of Public Works undertook a thorough investigation of 
the condition of the concrete slabs and the iron imbedded in them, 
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which is reported in a recent issue of the Zentralblatt der Bauver- 
valtung. ‘The reinforcing consists of horizontal 3-inch round iron 
rods, in number depending upon the earth pressure acting on the slabs, 
and of vertical rods about ,*.-inch in diameter. The vertical and 
horizontal rods are tied together by wire so as to form a netting. 

l'o investigate the condition of the slabs and the iron imbedded in 
them, nine slabs were chosen which showed cracks and other in- 
juries, and twelve slabs which had a perfectly good appearance. 
Thirty-two holes about 10” x10” were chiselled out, completely un- 
covering the rods, and at all places also where marked injuries were 
noticed the concrete was removed completely from the rods. The 
horizontal rods were .04 inch to .4 inch, and the vertical rods .4 inch 
to 1 inch from the faces of the slabs. In an injured slab three hori- 
vontal and two vertical rods were uncovered. The greater part of 


the upper horizontal rod was covered by a thin layer of rust, and 
the mortar, from the rod to the face, was destroyed. The two lower 
rods were free of rust. ‘The vertical rods were somewhat rusty at 


several spots. In another injured slab, the uncovered rods, four 
| 


horizontal and four vertical, were all equally rusty. 

In a slab, which appeared on the outside to be in perfectly good 
condition, three horizontal and four vertical rods were uncovered. 
The two upper rods were rusted the same as in the slab first men- 
tioned, but the lower rod was free of rust. The four vertical rods 
showed slight rusting at several spots. In another uninjured slab, 
all the rods uncovered, four horizontal and three vertical, were found 
to be free of rust. 

In a slab in the upper row, the concrete had scaled off for about 
t inches above the bed-joint, and short distances each side of the 


post. The uncovered rods were much coated with rust on the face. 
In another slab the concrete had cracked off near the lower edge for 
about 4 inches. A horizontal rod laid .2 inch from the face had be- 


come loose, and was much rusted on the face. In still another slab, 
seven horizontal rods became loose because the concrete layer cover- 
ing them had cracked off. The rods were much rusted. Three 
other slabs showed the same injuries. The concrete layer, which 


was only .12 inch thick, had cracked off, and the rods which were 
laid bare began to rust. 

Some conclusions as to the building of reinforced concrete slabs of 
this type and the arrangement of the imbedded rods may be based 
on these observations. Rods with incipient rust were found in a 


relatively great number in injured slabs and in slabs in good condition 
externally, but destruction of the concrete was found almost invari- 
ably only where the rods were near the external face. At such 
spots, having only a thin protecting layer of cement, it was found 
that the rod was much rusted on its front only while the rest of the 


surface remained clean. Apparently the injury to the slabs may 
have been caused partly by the improper location of the rods, even, 
when free from rust, and partly by the use of rusted rods. Wher- 
ever rods free of rust protected by’a good layer of cement of .3 inch 
to .4inch and more in thickness were uncovered, the slabs showed 
no injury. It was also observed that the mortar adltered less 
strongly to the rusty rods than to the rods free of rust. From the 
latter the mortar had always to be removed by the point of the ham- 
mer 

Since the greatest bending*stresses take place at the middle of the 
slab, it will be well to bend the rods so that they will be near the 
centre thickness at the supports and the requisite distance from 
the face in the middle. No greater difficulties will be encountered in 
tamping the concrete than are encountered with straight rods which 
have to be bent in at the ends because of the flanges of the I-beam 


post No accuracy is required for the curve of the bent rod. — 
Bu \ 


THE GREAT QUESTION OF LEVEES. 


it has never assumed before and with a strength hereto 
inknown. It is understood that the Mississippi River 
Commission will lay before Congress a demand for a larger appro- 


(oe levee question will come before Congress this winter in a 
* 7 Share 


priation for levees, if not the assumption by the national Govern- 
ment of ymplete control over them and responsibility for their 
construction and maintenance. This demand will be based on the 


experience of the present vear, when the deforestation and drainage 
of the land in the upper Mississippi Valley, the recklessness of the 


vople, and the carelessness of the Government have resulted in 
such a flood pouring down the river as to render it impossible for 
the people living in the alluvial lands along the Mississippi to pro- 


tect their country from overflow. The further fact that wherever 
evees have been built of the proper size and strength they have 


sufliced to keep out the flood fixes the obligation on the Federal 
Government to assist more generously in the matter, if not to assume 
full care of and responsibility for the levees. 


When the high water in the lower river reached its maximum and 
crevasses were reported from the St. Francis, Yazoo, and Tensas 
basins, there was a disposition on part of many Northern papers, 
ignorant of the real conditions prevailing here, to exaggerate and to 
see in the few crevasses that occurred a general failure of the levees. 
So eager were some of the Northern papers for sensations that they 
had even Memphis under water, although it is on a bluff, and New 
Orleans flooded, in spite of its complete escape; and it required 
some effort on ou part to disabuse them of their wild and absurd 
ideas. 


It is well, then, that they should be given all the facts in regard t 
levees to show how well they stood the flood and what a protectio 
they have proved. There were some crevasses, it is true, seven i 
all, in Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, but in all cases thes 
breaks were due to the fact that, because of insufficient provision b 
the Federal Government, it was not possible to build these levees o 
sufficient height or strength. Mr. Charles Scott, of the Mississip 
River [mprovement and Levee Association, has given to the Men 
phis News some interesting information on the lesson of the floo 
and levees. 

Mr. Scott considers that the late flood in the lower Mississipp 
teaches us two lessons : — 





(1) The necessity of controlling the Mississippi River in the in 
terest of the riparian owners and of the country at large ; and 

(2) That it can be perfectly and permanently controlled by 
massive system of dikes properly constructed. 

Reviewing the history of the Mississippi River, he shows the ori 
gin of levees and the good work done by them in redeeming the 
overflowed land and bringing it under cultivation; and he point 
out the utter failure of the other schemes for protecting the alluvia 
lands from overflow. 

Any point that might be made because of crevasses here an 
there he disposes of with the following figures, showing how great 
the improvement that has occurred since we have built higher and 
stronger levees : — 


Number crevasses in 1882...... tees ‘ os B82 
Number crevasses in 1897...... Gatien 38 
Number crevasses in 1903........ San ddew eee. ok \ aaheeee 7 
Number miles of levee destroyed in 1882 .. ‘ - 54 
Number miles of levee destroyed in 1897... Aen eane 8.7 
Number m les of levee destroyed in 1903 ....... “s 25 


Out of 1,400 miles, which constituted the entire levee systen 
Prooortion of alluvial lands inund ated 

In 1882, practically the whole, 100 per cent. 

In 1897, 33 per cent of the whole. 

Iu 1903, 16 per cent of the whole. (Very little under cultivation.) 


It should be remembered finally that the high water of 190 
greatly exceeded that of either of the two years with which compari 
son was made. ‘That these lands are worth the cost of protection 
from overflow he proves by the following figures he gives of the work 
of land reclamation in Holland : — 

Number of acres of area in the entire Netherlands in 1833 was 
5,611,860. 

Area in 1877 increased to 8,148,020 acres. 

Increase in area and amount of land rescued by dikes from inun 
dation, 2,536,160 acres. 

Cost of building the dikes, $61,000,000, 

Value of land as reclaimed, figuring at an average of $500 per 
acre, $12,680,180,000, 

Gain to the Netherlands by the reclamation, $12,619,180,000. 

The Holland lands reclaimed from the ocean will not compar 
with the alluvial lands of the Mississippi that will be protected from 
overflow and rendered cultivable by the erection of levees of the 
proper size. When their value is considered, when the responsibility 
of the Federal Government in the matter is demonstrated, we do not 
see how Congress will be able to refuse the demand that should be 
made on it this fall and vigorously pressed and insisted on. ‘The 
Mississippi is a national river; its floods are caused by conditions 
existing outside of the lower alluvial States, over which these States 
have no control, whereas the Federal Government has. If it had 
exerted itself in the matter years ago, if it had protected the forests 
at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its tributaries from destruc 
tion, improved the condition of the river, deepened its channel and 
strengthened its banks as the settlement of the valley lands went on 
and the volume of water poured down on the States below increased, 
we would not now be facing the dangers of high water. This neg 
lect of the past must be made good now by the Federal Govern 
ment assuring us levees high enough and strong enough to keep out 
the flood. — New Orleans Times-Democrat. 











T is not easy to offer anything but favorable criticism of Guy's 

notable work on the flexure of beams. ‘This book! is a reprint 

of a series of articles which appeared in the American Machinis 
The scope of the work is indicated in the preface by the statement 
that “ The study of the failure of beams by the buckling of the com 
pression side has been strangely neglected, and now that it has been 
taken up, it proves to be the central fact and key to the entire sub 
ject when looked at in the broadest sense. The analogy of th 
failure of the compression-side of a beam by buckling to the method 
of failure of a long column was, of course, long ago remarked, but 
we believe there has been no previous attempt, certainly no success 
ful attempt, to connect the two by a formula.” 

Every constructor has at times felt the inadequacy of existing 
formulas to determine correctly the proportions of a beam, taking 


1** Pxperiments on the Flexure of Beams,” Resulting in the Discovery of New 
Laws of Failure by Buckling. By Albert K. Guy. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 1903. Price $1.25 net. 








into account its liability to fail by buckling. Mr. Guy’s work is 
purely analytical in its presentation, but the analysis is based so en- 
tirely upon the most careful, exact experiments and the resulting 
formulas are put in such usable, practical shape that the deductions 
have a value far in excess of what is usually expected of analytical 
research. Guy claims to have “ solved experimentally the question 
of the lateral collapse of the beam and excavated the sectional area 
from good experience sanctioned by practice.” It is so rarely that an 
investigator of this sort is willing to consider that his formulas are 
for use quite as much as for intellectual diversion that the writer 
certainly deserves more than the ordinary meed of praise. He has 
formulated the results of his experiments and analysis in three laws 
which deserve to be identified by his name, and which in some 
respects constitute the most remarkable addition to our knowledge 
vpon the subject which has been contributed within several genera- 
tions. These laws are as follows: — 


First Law. — The load causing the buckling of a beam through 
flexure is inversely proportional to the square of the length upon 
which it acts directly. 

Second Law.— The load is directly proportional to the cube of 
the thickness and to the depth of the solid or, generally, directly 
proportional to the moment-of-inertia of the section of the beam 
considered, taken in reference to an axis passing through the centre- 
of-gravity of the section, parallel to the direction of the load. 

Third Law. — The total effect of one or several forces or of their 
components is equal to the algebraic sum of their individual effects. 


The book, however, does not stop with merely determining the 
laws. It makes practical application to a simple beam, and shows 
how to calculate all the parts with an exactitude not possible under 
any other existing formulas. We do not agree personally with all 
the writer's. statements. He seems to consider a factor-of-safety of 
two as ample in figuring the resistance to buckling. Furthermore, 
all his experiments were made upon small units, and in defence thereof, 
or, as he puts it, to strengthen the confidence of readers, he states 
that the science of the resistance of material owes more to laboratory 
experiments on small scale than to those made on large specimens, 
We should distinctly not agree with this. Nor can we quite appre- 
ciate why, with so keen an analysis as he has undertaken, he should 
be satisfied to assume that in a beam with any symmetrical cross- 
section the neutral axis is necessarily exactly midway of the height. 
But, aside from a few slight objections of this nature, the book is un- 
reservedly deserving of the highest praise and it marks a distinct 
epoch in the development of structural science. 

OST architects and draughtsmen occasionally need to determine 
the strains in a truss, or an arch, or an unequally loaded beam, 
and, for that purpose, often wish to refresh their memories 

from some text-book of statics. The science of statics has advanced 
materially within a few years, and the notation, particularly in the 
graphical branch, has been made clearer; so that a modern text-book 
is always to be preferred for reference, even for those who have 
been familiar with the older ones. In Professor Johnson's book,! 
while the graphical system is explained very clearly, it is treated in 
a novel way, as codrdinate at every step with the analytic, or, as 
Professor Johnson prefers to call it, the algebraic method. There 
can be no doubt of the advantage to students of this treatment, which, 
by taking up every problem both graphically and algebraically, and 
showing the practical identity of the two methods in all cases, greatly 
facilitates the understanding of both. It may be imagined that a 
student accustomed to making graphical diagrams of statical prob- 
lems will rarely be at a loss for the proper equation if an analytical 
solution is required ; and, on the other hand, an occasional algebraic 
treatment helps in giving clearness of conception of problems, and 
preventing the graphical method from sinking into the rule-of-thumb 
matter which it often becomes with students. This is, perhaps, the 
most valuable feature of the book for architects. As drawing is easy 
for them, and they have the materials always at hand, they, as a 
rule, always use grapbical methods for calculating frames of any 
kind, reserving algebraic solutions for problems of loaded beams, or 
cantilevers, where there are no trigonometric functions to be looked 
up in the book of tables; but, as every architect knows, there are a 
good many trusses, particularly of the ornamental sort, which present 
members of very uncertain structural quality. Sometimes the stress 
diagram for the joint including them closes without them; and it 
occasionally happens that the direction of the stress in them is not 
easily determined. In such the clearness of mental vision 
cultivated by a moderate practice of analytical methods is very use- 
ful; while, in problems which would, in general, be treated graphi- 
cally, certain elements, as the reactions of the supports under unequal 
loading, or under wind-pressure, are more quickly and accurately 
calculated algebraically than graphically. 


cases 


GERMAN VANDALISM AT ATHENS. — Athenian newspapers denounce 
a party of four German vandals who got access to the Acropolis and in 
an unguarded moment forthwith proceeded to chip off parts of the in- 
valuable sculptures. — E.cchange. 


1* Statics,’ by Algebraic and Graphic Methods; intended primarily for Stu- 
dents of Engineering and Architecture. 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Harvard University 
& Sons. 


By Lewis J. Johnson, C. E., Assistant 
New York: John Wiley 


1903. Price $2. 
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[Contributors of arawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. } 


THE EGYPT. 


EGYPT. 


CREDIT FONCIER SIG. CARLO 


PRAMPOLINI, 


EGYPTIEN, CAIRO, 
ARCHITECT, CAIRO, 


J HE Credit Foncier Egyptien, desiring to have a new building 
for the installation of its several services, so as to respond to 
its present actual needs, decided to open a competition for the 
construction of a building satisfying every possible condition of 
security. Architects of every nationality were allowed to take part 
in this competition. The total cost of the building was not to ex- 
ceed the sum of £25,000 Egyptian; that is to say, $130,000. Two 
prizes were established for the authors of the best two schemes — 
the first prize of 6,500 frances, and the second prize of 2,600. In the 
month of December last, a committee of architects of every nation 
ality examined and reported upon the 200 designs submitted. The 
first prize was awarded by unanimous vote to the design marked 
Comme un réve, by the architect Carlo Prampolini, of the Ministry 
of Public Works at Cairo. This design was found by the committee 
to be the most noteworthy and best studied of all the designs in the 
matter of the arrangement of the different services and in point-of- 
view of providing security. 

The building designed by Signor Prampolini oceupies an area of 
1,989 square metres, and consists of a basement, ground-floor and 
first story. ‘The principal facade is 55 metres long, and the total 
height of the building is 21.85 metres. In the basement are the 
strong-rooms, closed with shutters, and the offices of the accountants 
and the secretarial force. Especial care has been given to protect- 
ing all the rooms of the basement, not only against fire, but also 
against dampness and burglars. 

Upon the ground-floor is the main vestibule, with two halls open- 
ing from it; giving access to the grand counting-room, of rectangular 
form, with an area of 108 square metres, very well lighted. The 
cashier’s department, which occupies 115 square metres, is very 
favorably arranged after the manner in common use both in Europe 
and in America. This also provides for the service of loans and 
discounts. 

In the upper story is the hall of the directorate, the apartment of 
the administrative chief and divers financial departments. The 
staircase which leads from the ground to the first floor is richly and 
artistically decorated, as is also the counting-room, in a manner 
entirely appropriate and in good taste. The same thing may be 
said of the directors’ room. 

The facade sufficiently declares the character of the structure as a 
public building. 


DETAIL: CREDIT 
CARLO PRAMPOLINI, 


COUNTING 
FGYPT. 


ROOM FONCIER EGYPTIEN, CAIRO, 


SIG. ARCHITECT, CAIRO, EGYPT. 
FOR WOMEN, 
ARCHITECT, 


THE BOURROUGHS HOME OLD 


MR. J. W. NORTHROP, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


CANDELABRUM. 
OF THE 


DRAWN BY MR. W. L. 
ROTCH TRAVELLING 


WELTON, LATE 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


HOLDER 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


STATE 
WHITE, 


CAPITOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I 
ARCHITECTS, YORK, 


DOME OF 
MESSRS. 
N. Y. 


THE RHODE ISLAND 


MCKIM, MEFAD & NEW 


THE ROYAL TOWN PALACE, POTSDAM, PRUSSIA. 


RFGGIA 
THE BADIA, 


DEI GONZAGA, MANTUA, 
ITALY. 


CEILINGS: IN THE 
ITALY. IN 


WOODEN 


MANNHEIM, 
ARCHITECT. 


THE NEW BANQUETING HALL, BRADEN BRUNO 


SCHMITZ, 
BEETHOVEN MANNHEIM, 
BADEN. 


DOOR: NEW 
BRUNO 


BANQUETING HALL, 
SCHMITZ, ARCHITECT. 
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Niagara 
Power Company is to build a power wheel-pit at Niagara Falls 450 
feet long, 180 feet deep and 27 feet wide, cut through the solid rock. 


and 


- The 


A Great WHueEeE-L-pit At NIAGARA. Toronto 


The work will cost $1,250,000 and will develop 225,000 horse-power. — 


Exchange. 
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Romaws Frescos.— Among the Roman frescos from Bosco Reale 
sold recently in Paris one finds wall-spaces painted to represent an out- 
look on garden or town, as if the wall were absent and large windows 
unincumbered by screen or grating were framed by pillars having 
golden capitals. In one case the view embraces a front door, flanked 
by a tall jardinicre with growing plants on the left, and a pillar 
crowned by a draped female figure in bronze on the right. Over the 
door is a device like a balcony and above the balcony come the eaves 
of the house. On the wall to the left is a window of wood with four 
colonnettes making three openings, the whole window frame applied to 
the wall in the fashion still to be seen in Egypt and Turkey. The most 
curious thing in this perspective of a town is the group of tall buildings 
which show above the roof of the house. There are tall square towers 
with loggias above, like the belfry story of Italiancampaniles. Directly 
out from a high wall springs a square chamber with broad windows on 
opposite sides, apparently a lofty loggia to catch the wind. While to 
a certain degree fantastic in the close clustering of the towers and 
high walls, this glimpse of a Roman townscape is of great use to 
architects who are trying to reconstruct old buildings from the ruins 
left by the ages. Another wall gives glimpses into a square surrounded 
by a portico of large columns, in the centre of which rises one of those 
round, pillared, slender monuments like that of Lysicrates which sur 
vives in Athens. It has a sharply pointed conical roof ending in a 
graceful finial. The painted gardens show arbors with vines running 
over the trellis, terraces topped by balustrades, bold rockwork which 
is artificial and marble benches such as are found in Pompeii. These 
frescos retain much of their original colors and indicate a very power- 
ful color-sense in the artisans who composed them, and even a good 
understanding how to reproduce sunlight and out-of-doors effects. The 
features of the women are strongly marked, very earnest, even de- 
termined in expression, and resemble certain Greek types more than 
they do the living types about the Bay of Naples. — N. Y. Times. 





CHICAGO SORRY FOR HER Norse.— That Chicago is in earnest in 
her anti-noise crusade is shown by the preparation of plans to [ay the 
rails of its elevated railway system ina bed of hard rubber. The ex- 
pense is figured at $2,000,000, but hang the expense if you can enable 
one Chicagoan to talk to another downtown without bursting a blood- 
vessel. As for visitors, they break and run for the lake-front when 
they feel the necessity of conversing together. A few more years of 
the present indescribable uproar in Chicago and the people there will 
do nothing but make signs. As it is now, you see thousands of them 
walking along talking to themselves as if they had just escaped from 
an asylum for the insane. It is the only way they can think. With- 
out uttering their thoughts it is actually impossible to make themselves 
comprehend what their own minds are busying themselves about. 
Chicago used to be proud of this noise. She felt that it impressed 
strangers with the bigness of Chicago, and at one time if the volume of 
sound could have been punctured with minute guns of dynamite it 
would have completely expressed the Chicago spirit. The idea was 
that no one should be allowed to go to sleep, and that everybody was to 
‘‘ holler,” as the ringmaster and the roustabouts at the circus do when 
the bareback rider is doing his grand jumping on and off finale. The 
noise made the bricklayers lay brick faster, the pavers hasten with 
their concrete hoes, the sewer diggers’ spades flew the more rapidly, 
the flying multitudes on the sidewalk broke into a run, and every 
human activity was spurred up at least fifty per cent. But Chicago is 
tired of all this now. She has stopped long enough to ask the purpose 
of it all; and, since she has now taken the other chute, the chances are 
that, with the usual Chicago energy applied to it, she will become so 
noiseless that you can hear the rustle of a newspaper the man is un- 
folding in the next block. — St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


A Fine Queenstanp Tree. — The silky oak (Grevillea robusta), one 
of the most valued trees for timber purposes in North Queensland, is 
spreading in many parts of the world, especially in Ceylon. It is very 
hardy and drouglit-resisting, and flourishes quite well at sea-level and 
6,000 feet above. The tree enjoys popularity and wide diffusion on 
account of its vitality, beauty of foliage, and value of timber. Its 
favorite habitat are the scrubs that lie back from the northern coasts 
of (Queensland. The silky oak exudes both a gum anda resin. As to 
its vernacular name, Hooker says: ‘‘ From its deeply dissected foliage 
and the silkiness of its underside, it has obtained the name of ‘silk 
oak’ among the pine cutters on Moreton Bay ((QJueensland).’’ When 
split on the quarter, this timber shows a handsome oak-line grain, the 
prefix silky being either because of the silky underside of the leaf, or 
on account of the bright appearance of the freshly-split wood. The 
(Jueensland aborigines call the tree “ Koomkabang.”’ The tree bears a 
profusion of orange-yellow flowers, which, like those of most members 
of the natural order to which it belongs, are rich in honey, and hence 
are sought after by the bees. The chief characteristic of the timber is 
its fissility. It is light in color, and has a handsome oak-like figure. 
It is moderately hard, and works well. Two well-seasoned slabs of 
this wood have weights which correspond to 38 Ib. 14.0z. and 36 Ib. 2 oz 
respectively per cubic foot. — Building News. 


Discovery OF STOLEN Tapestries. —The Paris police discovered 
by accident when making a visit to the apartment of a certain Mme. 
Berthon, accused of some minor offence, one of the superb Aubusson 
tapestries recently stolen from the cathedral of Tours. The priceless 
piece representing the adoration of the Magi, was used by the woman 
asa portiere. ‘Two of the other tapestries stolen at the same time were 
found in the apartment cut to pieces. The police have been unable to 
discover as yet how they were stolen. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Paris House Straristics.— Of the 79,742 houses in Paris, 47,716 
may be regarded, says Le Journal of Paris, as very good, or good from 


a hygienic standpoint, and 32,026 as indifferent or defective. Out of 
the above total 59,959 are provided with spring water, and 11,050 wit! 
both spring and river water; while 23,252 have modern sanitary ar 
rangements. Lightning is effected by electricity in 4,651, by gas ir 
57,740, and by oil or petroleum in 17,351. The number of Paris houses 
entirely warmed by calorifvres is 6,017, and of those provided with 
lifts 2,224. 


McCLetian Mone ts Resectep. — At a meeting of the McClellar 
Statue Commission in Washington on June 17, the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously : — 


“* Resolved, That, inasmuch as it appears by the final letter of advic: 
from the advisory committee, consisting of Messrs. Saint-Gaudens 
French and McKim, that no model submitted upon the competition is 
satisfactory, the commission exercises the right reserved in the pro 
gramme of competition, and rejects all the designs and models sub 
mitted.” 


It was stated that the commissicn will invite some sculptor who was 
not in competition to submit a design or model of a statue to McClellan 
instead of again calling for designs in competition. — Hxchange. 


TREASURE-TROVE AND THE British Museum.— Buyers of antiques or 
objects of art or archxology often enter, with the best of intentions, into 
transactions which appear simple enough at first sight, but which later 
develop surprising complexities. The collector, individual or corpora 
tion, frequently purchases on the understanding that the seller is with. 
out reservation the owner. Subsequently it transpires that some one 
else has claims, that there is a lawsuit involved, or Government claims 
the right to preémpt, or the object turns out to be treasure-trove. The 
last has just occurred in England. The British Museum had bought 
from an Irish collector (who was a member of the Royal Irish Academy) 
a collection of Celtic antiques. ‘These the Irishman had bought from a 
Belfast jeweller, and he, in his turn, from the peasant who had found 
them. ‘lhe jewels were safely installed in the British Miseum, when, 
after waiting eighteen months, the Royal Irish Academy came forward 
with the claim that these articles were treasure-trove, and, therefore, 
appertained to the Crown. The claim added that, according to the 
practice of the Home Office, Ireland should have the right of preémp- 
tion. After lengthy litigation, the courts have sustained the first claim, 
and the property reverts tothe Crown. Whether the Royal Irish 
Academy will now gain possession of it remains to be seen, as the 
matter is at the disposal of King Edward. Of course, the Treasury 
will see to it that the British Museum trustees get back the £600 which 
they paid “very properly in the discharge of their duty,’’ as the 
Attorney-General commented. But every collector who tries to involve 
himself in a similar tangle does not come out so easily. — N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


A New Form or Avtomatic Sprink_er. — One of the most objec 
tionable features of the automatic sprinklers now so often fitted in 
factories and warehouses, and other large buildings, is the serious 
damage by water, which frequently takes place by the unnecessary 
flooding of a comparatively large area for the purpose of quenching 
a fire which may be confined to a few feet of floor-space. It has 
frequently happened that where the fire has broken out and been ex- 
tinguished without discovery, the sprinklers remain in action for hours 
afterwards, and the water has done as much damage as a serious fire 
Mr. George C. Hale, till recently chief of the fire-department of Kansas 
City, has devised an apparatus which combines some of the character 
istics of the sprinkler system with that of the Babcock tank extin 
guisher. The pipes, instead of being filled with water, contain air under 
pressure. The unusual heat causes the breaking of a seal, as in the 
case of the sprinklers, and this release of air automatically performs 
the operations of generating the gas, which thereupon issues from the 
pipes and extinguishes the fire by smothering it. There is a small 
amount of water in the tank, which is necessary to create the required 
pressure of gas, and some of this issues through the pipes, but it would 


not in most cases be enough to cause any material damage. — Building 
News. 
To raze Expensive Buriprncs. — Because inferior mortar was used 


in the construction of two big buildings at the Government Powder 
Works, Picatinny, they are to be torn down and others erected. The 
buildings are of brick, and were built at an expense of $15,000, a New 
York firm having the work. When the Inspector from Washington 
went through the works lately he discovered that mortar had been used 
which was not up to the grade specified in the contract, and he imme 
diately ordered the destruction of the buildings — NV. Y. Times. 


Worvp's Fair Exrenpirure.—The World’s Fair Company has 
expended in actual cash $8,500,000 up to the first of the present month, 
as shown by the report of the Auditing Committee of the National Com- 
mittee at work here. The Commission has been informally notified by 
the Exposition Company that a request will be made upon the Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury to be allowed to draw on the fund 
of $5,000,000, appropriated by the Commission for the Fair, between 
now and September, probably in August. Contracts have been let by 
the Exposition Company that will approximately complete the expen 
diture of the $10,000,000 required by the Act of Congress before any of 
the Government funds are available. The report of the Auditing 
Committee will be forwarded to Washington, and when the Govern- 
ment fund is available the money will be paid out under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. — Exchange. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
[ASSACHUSE TTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 
« SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency it 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Boston. Mass 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 

Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
ITHACA, N. Y 

CORNE LL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of b. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 


Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 
THe SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com 
mittee on Education, 3 Kast 83d St., New York City. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“45 GT r UN ERSIT'Y 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- W ISHINGTON UNIVERSIT% 


ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
Approved Special Students admitted 


scape Architecture, etc. 
or Colleges. 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the 
J. L. Loves, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


Secretary. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates admitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 
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: LY: py that is made of inferior material will always look cheap and 
mar the beauty of the finest drawing room. The best mate 
rials that can be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels 


They always give satisfaction. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASss. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
ander ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
sxonnected with the work. To such parties we wil! 


‘urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 





The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


(J NIVERSITY OF PENNS YI- 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR CourRsE (De gree B. S. in Arch.) 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree AZ. S. in Arch.). 
Pwo-YEAR SPECIAL CouRst (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The Unive rsity offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects 

For full information address DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


és 7 YE AMERICAN VIGNOLA"” 
ORDERS ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


THE FIveE OF 


BoG4S : 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 
104 Plates: 10’ x 1444’, 
In Cloth, $7.40. 
In Portfolio, 86.50. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 





ROSERL C. FISHER & CO, 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze and Steel wiR. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL AST EA cimror congvearn 


RPwPlain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beckman St. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 

- A necessity in Office Buildings and Heteis, 
ALL FINISHES write te the sele makers. 

Our new Catalog can be had for the asking | THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, ppt. c] OOO 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


IVIINERAL WOOL een 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Semples.and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 















































By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 


THE NAME “Standard” 








~ 


landard is cast in relief on every piece of the 
MARK Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest Awards at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 








The guarantee which this 
name Carries with it is ab- 
solute and a positive assur- [ie 
ance against the annoyan- 
ces inseparable from the 
use of inferior and non- 
guaranteed brands. 


“Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Ware has the 
hard, smooth and abso- 
lutely non-porous surface 
that is essential to perfect 
Sanitation, combining the 
daintiness and purity of 
china with the strength 
| and durability of iron. 











| Catalogue matter on re- | 


quest. nk, ae S i it SS a | 2 





+ 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ey to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


> 





>. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office moncy order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 











12 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, | s=—==S=. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICACO NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 










Traveling and Jib ELECTRIC 
AND 


CRANES wel 


Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 


BOSTON 





24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 














BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 


These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 


Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 


Supplying each customer with the fullest of th 


ese incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 


























































order. 
rhe shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
Four lots B. two * ‘“ 
One lot C. two issues. 
Four lots D. SIX “ “ 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
hi I verti 
Topographical Index of Advertisers. 
[Fer pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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=== Stamped Steel 
==== Ceiling, Sidewall 


etc., has held its place in the 

front for years. It has no equal 
| in construction or design 
Catalogue and prices furnished 
| upon regue st 


| The Kinnear & Gager Co. 
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Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
| No. 125 Broad St., Boston 











CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE CO, 


OX 24. PROV.,R 














(Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “Topical 


Architecture’’ Library} 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
lower stories. 

‘he great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ‘ 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 











CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Assoc vation of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2. 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
oom by him. The ope ning of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of ‘the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * > . * . * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bias from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder ineach branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will] not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

7 * * * » . * * * * 7 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
»erformed, as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * ~ * * * * * . * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * * * * a * * + * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buv, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in ome architects’ offices, 
of making change it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained theonah refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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CEMENT COATED NATLS WERE USED IN LAYING THE 
FLOORS OF THE WALDORF ASTORIA 























Board of Trade Building 





and their unyielding grip ‘‘draws down’”’ 


J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 





Cement Coated 
Wire Nails 


are superior for building purposes to either cut or 


ordinary wire naiis, having the advantages of both 
and distinctive qualities of their own. Tests made 
by the U. S. Army at Watertown, Mass., and by 
our customers, have shown them to have a holding 
power at least 100 per cent. greater than that of 
uncoated wire nails. They are carefully made and 
closely inspected, the list including every size 


and style required for a building of any description. 


For Flooring 


they have very apparent advantages over either 
cut or wire nails. They will not split the wood, 


in a manner that for all time prevents springing. 


They cost you less. We invite your correspondence. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


























B OOKS: 





JUST PUBLISHED 





LETTERS €§ LETTERING 


A TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


““ Monumental Staircases.” 


Iu Envelope. Price, 85.00 


40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9’ x 11’, 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 














«PETTERS & LETTERING” 
_ ence book of alphabets and examples of 
lettering compiled for the use of architects, 
draftsmen, and all who have to draw the letter 
forms. It is the most complete and practically 
useful treatise on the subjecting existing. Some 
special points of superiority are: 


is a refer- 








Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
WORKS 


Twelve Issues of 


(1) The great number and range of example 
shown, and the especial space given to the Classic 
and Renaissance “ Roman” letters, and to the 
work of the most eminent modern designers, 
American, French, English and German. 
(2) The arrangement of the material for most 
convenient working use. (3) Measured diagrams 
for drawing the more important basic forms. 


“Topical Architecture” 


for $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 


211 Tremont St., Boston 














PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 











BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 
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‘The vi Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are} 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and: 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. a ee” s « Date 1803-12 

Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; ‘ ; : ; ; ; “ 1748 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 a a on” ee “ 175 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; tag My : : * te 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . - + + e+ se “ 1729 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mlass. . 23. «ts ltl tlt tlt “ 1741 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; oop os eed S. oeee 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ae ae * T72 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ' ; 2 . " : “ He 


Cheist Chusch, Philadelphia, Pa. . =. 1 lt ltl tll lw ° Sia 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ; : . : . : “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ar ee cae Ge: ee ee “ 1729 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. . - + + + «© « - “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ae Ta “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ne oe ae “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - + © «© «© - We 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . + «© «© «© “ 1700 


and others. 
IMPORTANT eens 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . -. . oo Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . - Om nee = a7 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ~ 1s 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, CG. . : a ats ; - 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : ; , , : ‘ , ‘ “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ‘ : ‘ ' ; s ie —— ; * {79 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ; ; , ; ‘ ; ; : ‘ “ 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . .  « 67 Subjects 
Staircases BY at? aa ~ Se RE Py ' ae Se 
Re ss ll we i 
Ee aetna. ae | es ee” Se 
Fanlights . ‘ ; ee se ee aa, 


In, addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Ask for booklet 14-j. 
JOSEPH DIXON 








HERE is nothing im which there is such a great difference between 
the good and bad kinds as there is in pencils 
bad they are so very bad, and when they are good they are so 

very satisfactory, that everyone who buys a Dixon pencil appreciates it. 


CRUCIBLE 


When they are 


CO.. Jersey City, N J. 



















flower beds or stable, 


as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. 
on application. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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» WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. 


Prices reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


No complic ation, 
No uncertainty, as in 
Catalogue “B” 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Slore 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 


The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. J. PERRY 
591 Atlantic 





Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The Standard in America, 
England, France and Cermany 
American Mason Safety Tread Co,, Boston 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CITY. 





THE 


BUILDING 


FOURPENCE 
WEEKLY 


NEWS 


For 50 Years the Leading Architectural and Building Trades’ Journal 


LARCEST CIRCULATION. 


Annual Subscription to United mes 


including postage 
BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS. 


STRAND NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 
STRAND, LONDON, 


BEST ILLUSTRATIONS 


$6.25 or £1 68. 


re. n Copy Sree on rece ipt of poste ard. 
LIMITED, CLEMENT'S HOUSE 
Ww. c., ENGLAND 
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READY 


mixeD RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €0., 141 Vineent 
St., Cleveland, O 
e, 120 Cedar St 






New York (Offic 














=<) Soderlund 
‘ Bath-Tub 
Fixture 


Economical 
Durable 
Attractive 


Union Brass Works Co. 


Charlestown, Mass. 




















THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


*“Artist and Artisan’ is the title of an attractive 


Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de 
velopment and uses It will be sent On request 











Modern Laundry Machinery 






A. T. HACEN CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





RICHARD ¢ pea ty 


The Lafayette vil and Lumber Co, 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Horticultural Sales 0 and Builders 


PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 







233 Mercer St. Send Four Cents 


New York 


for Catalogue 








Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Telephone Co 








INO. 4d. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer, 
AS. H. menanLh. Viee-President 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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VAN NOORDEN’S 


Sheet Metal Work 


The unusual kind; rich in artistic treat. 
ment and mechanical perfection. The 
product of ample capital, inventive genius, 
mechanical skill. We want your work 
because we put the relish of the saltness 
of experience into it. Guaranteed the 
standard, unexcelled, unapproached. 
Catalogue and money-saving data free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


EGEL2 Wt GOLD MEDAL *Z.SPESAGANSE 


Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 

















ASPHALT Roors,’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estima‘es and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New York. 


vs 


SIDE WALLS 


7+) AND - > 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16" ST, 


NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559°541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 




















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 











Cabot’s 
Creosote 
Shingle 
Stains 


see : 
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H,. C. Pelton, Architect, New York. 


Samples and full informa- - 
tion sent on request 








The 
Standard 


For 


‘Twenty 








Years 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
Boston, Mass. 














Thresholds not Necessary 


where The Introstile 1s used. The Introstile is better 









than athreshold and iasts longer. Difference in cost, a 
trifle 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 
Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway 7 - = New York City. 
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i BERGER’S 

METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental, They don’t shrink, wack, et water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes them the most economical 
ceilings in existence, Our “ Classified Designs’ em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot match in its style of architecture. Send 
a our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree. 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York OmMee: 210 EK. 284 St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Cco., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. <=) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison CoMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 





Boston - S.C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfolk - + + Henry Walke Co. | Chicago - :- + Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - MRobertA. Keasbey | Charleston. - -W.M. Bird& Co. | Detroit .- - - - S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Louis - +» + + «+ «+ F. Bocler San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - + Spencer Otis Seattle . DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - - Spencer Otis 








[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the 
“Topical Architecture’’ Library] 


\SOn TH g Coot 


“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 


Uniform with the first volume {[* /talian 


Renaissance Doorways”| Of this Library 
MARCH 22, 1902 
he next time you pass along the streets of 
one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
is making in the use of wrought-metal grilles, 
creens and gates of various kinds for the orna 
mental protection of doorways and the window- 
openings of lower stories 
The great interest shown in this particular 
form of artistic eaprigis just now is our rea 
son for devoting the second volume of this 
Library t Yi salads w grilles 
Price: Bound in Cloth ‘ . $7.50 
In Portfolio. ‘ ‘ 6.50 


B/ F. Syukievaht ta Bod | 
Néw York’ Philadelphia Chikaga hondgn 


American Architect Company. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES 


By R, GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Architect ' 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


The American 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ]} 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
- oe quarterly = 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
Topical Architecture 
Monthly) 
#3 per year 


Subscription 


&8@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: 

M. F. Dyer, 21i Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sals,”’ 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Tin Plate Company. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
David Craig. 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Merchant & Co., Inc. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing;Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rockland-Rockport Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burobam. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
Sayward, William H. 
Tyler Co., The W.S 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co. 





WANTED. 

OSI TION Wanted, position by a competent ar- 
i chitectural draughtsman, with 17 years’ experi 
ence in planning and full-size detailing. Country 
houses, office-buildings, churches, factories and bank 
work, Construction and perspective rendering and 
superintending erection of buildings. New York 
City preferred. B. Wright, 237 Emerson Pl., Brook 
lyn, N. Y 1437 








WANTED. 

JARTNERSHIP.— Thoroughly trained and experi- 
I enced civil, electrical and mechanical engineer 
and architect desires to associate himself, as partner 
or assistant, with an architect of high standing, who 
feels the need, in his work, of technical assistance, 
and who appreciates broad and exact architectural 
and engineering knowledge and ability. “A. E.”’ 
care American Architect. 1437 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the American Arohitect and Building News.) 








Although a pe of the building intelligence 
is provided their regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly re to recewe volimtary information, 
especially from the emailer amd outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Altoona, Pa.— Ground has been broken for a new 
convent for St. Mary’s German Catholic parish. It 
will be a three-story brick building, 40’ x 65’, con- 
taining 15 roomsand achapel. It will cost $20,000 
and will be ready for occupancy by November 1. 

Asheville, N. C.—It is reported that George W. 
Vanderbilt has acquired a large tract of land be- 
tween Hendersonville and Brevard, about thirty 
miles from here, and will. shortly commence con- 
straction of a model manufacturing city. A com- 
plete system of water-works, electric lighting, heat 
and power will be installed. 

Bellefonte, Pa. — Contractors George W. Beard & 
Co, have received the comtract to erect an annex to 
the State College which will eost $100,000. It will 
be three stories high, 70’ x 125/. 

Bolton, Mass. — The corner-stone of the new Whit- 
ney Library, gift of Misses Anna E. and Emma 
Whitney, was laid June 17. The building will be 
of rough-faced stone, one story, with high-pitched 
roof of tiles. 








Put into the White House by the U. $, Government. 
SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT. WATER ae TRA 













$.iS525.— 
For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, O. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


— ‘/_rc furnished for all lines of Brass 
ork. 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave.. New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bidg.,San Francisco 
1128 Wainut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 





J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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distinctive name, thus offering the con 


Stained woods and descriptive lit 


Varnish Manufacturers. Factor 


The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles are pro- 

duced with Shingletint, which is a scientific combination of linseed 

oil, coloring matter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 
Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is conspicuous 


rior goods offered for the same purpose. 
When buying shingle stains it will be worth while to ignore the 
“just as good” argument and insist upon Shingletint. 


New York Philadelphia Chie {. Loul 
BERRY BROS., Limited. oot Baltimore : Ciselenat! Sen Doansione 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Boston, Mass.—Samue! Wells and R. H. Dana,| C 
trustees of the Washington Building Trust, have 
purchased the estate numbered 12, 14, 16 and 18 | 
B-omfield St. The present structure which is a| 
three and one-half story stone building, containing 
stores and offices, will be torn down and a modern 
eight-story tireproef building erected, which build 
ing will also cover the lot now eccupied by the | c 
Washington Building, which has also been conveyed 
to the same purchaser, 

John L. Behneke, 31 State St., and others will | 
have work started at once on the erection of a/| 
$350,000 office-building at the corner of Broad and | 
Franklin Ste. It will be of brick and stone, nine 
stories, 80’ x 90’. Plans by C. E. Park, 110 Tremont | 
St. | 


Bridgeport, Conn.— The large brick addition to | 
the county court-house to be constructed for the 
law library will be started in a few days. 


Brockton, Mass.— The High School Commissioners 
considered bids for the construction, heating and 
ventilating of the new high-school building on 
July 2. They decided to ask the city government 
for a further loan of $75,000, none of the bids re- 
ceived coming within the appropriation of $180,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A hotel, to cost $750,000, is to be | © 
built by the Standish Arms Realty Co. at 167-69 
Columbia Heights, now occupied by a stable and 
three dwelling-houses. The first three stories of 
the front will be of Vermont granite and limestone 
and the remainder of brick. The building will 
have a frontage of 75 feet and a depth of 101 feet. 
It will contain 225 rooms and 60 bath-rooms. The 
plans have been drawn by Frank S. Lowe and their 
execution placed in the hands of the Thompson- 
Starrett Construction Co, Work will begin within 
a few days. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


harles City, Ia.— Patton & Miller have completed 

— for a $12,000 Carnegie Library to be erected 
ere. 

harton, Ia.— Patton & Miller have completed 

og for a $10,000 Carnegie Library to be erected 
ere. 


hicago, Iil.— Definite steps toward the erection of 
the $3,000,000 art museum here have been taken. 

Plans have been completed for a handsome six- 
teen-story structure to be erected at the corner of 
State and Madison Sts. by Joseph E. and Ralph C, 
Otis. Pl:ne for the building have been prepared 
by Architects Holabird & Roche. The exterior will 
be of white enamel pressed brick and the interior 
will be fireproofed. The building will cost $600,000 
and construction will be commenced May 1 next. 

The Star and Crescent Milling Co. will construct 
a six-story brick mill and grain elevator on the 
Calumet River, the cost of which will be from $300,- 
000 to $350,000. The mill is to be completed early 
next year. 

First steps to carry out the plan of building a new 
million-dollar club-house for the Union League 
Club on its property at Jackson Boulevard and 
Custom-house Court have been taken. 


leveland, O.— Building Inspector Dooley has 
granted a permit for the erection of a fine new 
stone church at the corner of Ansel Ave. and 
Superior St. The church is to be the place of 
worship for St. Thomas Aquinas Roman Catholic 
congregation, and will cost $65,000. H. J. Harks, 
formerly building inspector, is the architect. 

The contract for the Jewish synagogue on Forest 
St. has been let to Walter I. Thompson by Archi- 
tect A. F. Janowitz. The building will be of brick 
and stone and will cost about $40,000. 

The corner-stone of the handsome $30,000 church 
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HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, :nd Electric 
or Stear Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice iv anyone on proposed plants and to 


submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


Send for our 














174 HIGH ST., BOSTON | 
WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated ] 


141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
to be erected by the Evangelical Lutheran Christian 
Society at the corner of Robert St, and Selden Ave., 
was laid recently. The building is to be of gray 
stone and pressed brick It is hoped to have it 
completed about January 1. 

Danby, Vt.— Hon. S. L. Griffith is having plans 
drawn for a public library building which he will 
erect at a cost of about $30,000, and endow witha 
sum sufficient to support it. 


Davenport, Ia.—Storehouse A which was destroyed 
by fire last February will be rebuiit as soon as the 
plans, which are being drawn up by Ralph Mod- 
jeska, are completed. There is available for the 
building of this structure the sum of $150,000, 
granted by Congress not long after the fire, and it 
is hoped tbat this appropriation may be sufficient 
to cover the cost of the new building. 


Davenport, Wash.—It is reported that a $30,000 
addition to the court-house will be built. 

Deal, N. J.— Daniel O'Day, who headed the sub- 
scription list with a donation of $10,000 for the 
building of a new Catholic church has been instra- 
mental in raising an equal amount from other 
subscriptions. It is expected the church will be 
finished in a year. 

Dubuque, Ia. — Buechner & Orth, St. Paul, Minn., 
report the general contract to erect the St. Joseph’s 
Mercy Hospital at thie place was let to Albert Ney, 
446 Main St. His contract calls for the super- 
structure complete except beating and ventilating, 
plumbing, electric wiring and fixtures, furnishings 
and fittings, which will be let jater. His bid was 
$101,000. 

Durham, N. C.— There is a movement on foot to 
build in connection with Trinity College, a great 
female college. A meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of Trinity will be 
held soon to consider the organization of this 
college. 

East Kingston, N. H.— Tne trustees of the new 
Brown Academy have authorized the construction 
of a brick building to accommodate a fair number 
of pupils, fitted with every couvenience, to be lo- 
cated on the hill just west of the railroad station. 


Everett, Mass.—The new school-building to be 
erected on Glenda e St. will cost $75,000 


Fergus Falls, Minn.—A new high school will be 
erected at a cost of $30,0v0. 

Flatbash, L. I., N. ¥.—"he corner-stone of the new 
Sunday-schoo! building of Grace Reformed Chureh 
was laid recently in the presence of a large gather 
ing. The building, of which George Francis Morse 
is the architect, will be of buff brick, stone founda- 
tion, trimmed in hardwood, with open timber roof, 
and will seat about 500 people. The building will 
be thoroughly modern and is located at the corner 
of Bedford Ave. and Lefferts St. It will cost $22,- 
000. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. —.J. H. Albright is preparing plans 
for the notel which is to be erected here at a cost 
of $100,000. 

Franklin, N. H.— The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Town’s incorporation will oceur this fall, and 
a celebration is contemplated. It has been sug- 
gested that the occasion would be a fitting time to 
lay the corner-stone of a free public library. Such 
an event, it is argued, would greatly augment the 
interest in the occasion and would inspire many to 
work more zealously for its success. 

Geneva, I]. — Plans have been drawn for a $50,000 
structure for the Home of Juvenile Offenders, 
Cost, $25,000. 

Gall River, Wash. — It is stated that G. M. Savage 
will establish a $50,000 plant for the manufacture 
of vitrified brick. 

Hamlin, Minn.—Clarence H. Johnston has plans 
for a dormitory at the State Farm. Bids will be 
opened by the State Board of Control July 6. The 
appropriation for the work was $40,000. 

Hartford, Conv.— Mount St. -Joseph’s Seminary, 
one of the leading Roman Catholic educational | 
institutions in this diocese, is to have a new plant | 
which will double the capacity of the school. Plans | 
are now being drawn. The main building will be 





four stories high and will cost not less than $150,- 
000. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Hoboken, N. J.—C. Fred Long is preparing the 

plans tor the $200,000 institution with wh'ch the 
commission intends to replace the present old 
Luildings on the City Hospital grounds. The com- 
mission will visit Philadelphia for ideas, 


Indianapolis, Ind. — The plans of the new Herron 
Art Lustitute, designed by Vonnegut & Bohn, bave 
been firmaily ac:epted by the Indianapolis Art 
Associatior, The building will cost $250,000. The 
style will be the [talian Renaissance. ‘The materia) 
will be of Italian colitic limestone. Under the 
portico will be a large frieze in marble mosaic, 
with a gold background and medallions of great 
artists. 

Lawrence, Maas.— Bids are asked for the construe- 
tion of U. S. Post-office at this place. (See pro- 
posals.) 

Lincoln, Neb. — The contract for the erection of 
the four stury wholesale building of Harpham Bros. 
Harness and Saddlery Co. has been let to T. P. 
Harrison for $25,000. 

Marshalitown, Ia.—A $50,000 office-building will 
be built by a local syndicate on the Tremont Hote) 
site. 

Memphis, Tenn. — The School Board has allotted 
$75,000 for construction and enlargement of the 
buildings in different parts of the city. 

Site has been bought for the Shelby County In- 
dustrial School, some six miles from Court Sq. 
Coat of buildings, $100,900. 

The Goodwyn Institute at 3d and Madison Sts. is 
to be ot brick or stone, from eight to twelve stories 
high and to cost about $250,000. 

A $40,000 office-building is to be erected on 3d 
and Court Sts. 

The Labor Temple, to be erected at 3d and Jeffer- 
son Sts., will be four stories high, and cost $190,000. 


Menominee, Mich.— August Spies has given to the 
city $30,000 for a public library building. Patton 
& Miller have drawn the plans. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—Patton & Miller have completed 
plane for a $13,000 Carnegie Library to be erected 
here. 


Mulberry, Ark. — A company has been formed for 
the construction of a $60,000 oil mill. 

New Castle, Pa.— The Shenango Valley Hospital 
is to have a $25,000 addition. 


New Haven, Conn.— Since the First Baptist and 
the Hope Baptist congregations united the need of 
a larger church has been sorely felt, and these 
people some time ago decided to purehase land 
elsewhere and erect « epacious edifice ov it. They 
have bought a lot at the corner of Edwards and 
Livingston Sts, and the work of building a hand- 
some church, which is to be of brick with stone 
trimmings, is to be commenced soon. 


New (rleans, La.—The erection of a new club- 
house, equipped with all modern conveniences, is 
contemplated. 

Newport, R. I.— Mr. Creighton Withers who has 
been selected as architect for the new barracks at 
the Naval Training Station for which the govern- 
ment will pay $217,000, is at work on the plans and 
will soon have them in readiness for the work of 
construction to begin. The building will be con- 
structed of buif brick and will be located to the 
northeast of the present barracks. 


Newton, Maas. — The Congregational Society will 
erect a one-story stone edifice, 96’ x 115’, at Centre 
and Homer Sts., after plans by Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge. Cost, $100,000. 


New York, N. ¥.— The contract for the erection 
of the new hall long contemplated for St. vobhn’s 
College, Fordham, has been awarded to John Maber 
& Son. Their bid for the hall exclusive of plumb- 
ing, steam, gas and electrica) equipment was $99.- 
250. The building, completely furnished, is esti- 
mated to cost abvut $125,000. This sum will be 
raised by loan or mortgage unless donors present 
the whole or a portion of the fund required. 

It is reported that plans have been prepared and 
filed for the $170,000 hotel building for C. L. Felt, 
246 W. 106th St. 

A press report states that “‘ Bridge Commissioner 
Lindenthal bas presented to the Board of Fstimate 
a report in which he approves the suggestion of 
Mayor Low for a great city building and railroad 








| 


| 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
station on the triangle of land bounded by Centre 
St., Park Row and Chambers St. The commissioner 
also presented a set of de:ai) drawings of a ccm 
bination station and municipal building. with esti- 
mates of cost. The extimated cost of the land to 
be acquired is $4.58 ',000, and of the building $4,445, 
825. The commissioner suggests the building of a 
court-huuse beyond the municipal buildiig, and 
the removal of all buildings except the City-hal) 
from City-hali Park. ‘h's arrangement, he sug 
gesis, would create a square larger and far more 
artistic than Trafalgar Square, London, or the Place 
de la Cc: neorde, Paris ” 

The American Society of Meclanical Engineers 
have accepted the offer of Andrew Carn gie to give 
$1,000,000 for a union engineering builuing bere. 
A cablegram of thanks was sent to the donor. 

Plans have been filed with the Manhattan Bureau 
of Buildings for a four-stery brick nurses’ bume, to 
be built on Blackwell’s Island at a point opposite 
Sist St. The building, which is being erected by 
the citv, will occupy a plot 35/2/" x 107’, and will 
cost $65,000. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen are the 
architects. 

Pians have been filed for a new five-story and 
basement hospital to be built on 5ist St., just west 
of 9th Ave, It is understood that the building is 
to be erected for a new St. Elizabeth's Hospital. It 
will have a fifty-five foot front, with a facade of 
brick, limestone aud terra-cotta and will cost $70,- 
000. 

A commission has been appointed by Mayor Low 
to determine a site ant procure general plans for 
a new County Court-house. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. — Architect Joraleman, 
of Niagara Falle, will make the plans for a new 
library to be built on Goundry St. Andrew Car- 
negie has pledged $20,000 toward the cost. 


Norwich, Coun.—The committee in charge of select- 
ing @ site for the new State Insane Hospital, for 
which the Leg slature has appropriated $100,000, 
have selected a plot of land at Brewster’s Neck. 
The building will be located about 200 yards from 
the Fort Pvuint Station on the “Consolidated” 
Road a: d will be entirely fireproof, with aceommo- 
dations for 100 patients. The plars have alieady 
been prepared and estimates have been given by 
contractors. 


Omaha, Neb.—The John Gund Brewing Co. will 
make this c ty the distributing centre for a big 
territory both east and west and will erect a large 
building to cost upwards of $50,000. 


Peoria, I1}].— A press report states that a $50,000 
office-building will be erected by the Royal Neigh- 
bors. 

Peshtigo, Wis.—A new fire-engine house will be 
erected here soon. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The Charles McCaul Co. have 
permit and will break ground at once for an ex- 
change building for the Bell Telephone Co., at 254- 
56 S. 4th St. It will be a four-story brick and 
terra-cotta structure, to measure 45’ x 102’ 10/7. 
The cost will be $125,000. Plans by Rankin & 
Kellogg. 

It is stated that Lewis Havens & Sons have been 
awarded the contract lor the new $125,(00 builoing 
for the John C. Winston Co., to be erected on the 
site of the Arch St. Presbyterian ( hureh,in Arch 
St., above 10:h. It will be an eight-story and base- 
ment steel, frame and brick structure, of semi-fire- 
proof construction. Plans by William C. Pritchett, 
architect. 


Pine Blaff, Ark.— The Bluff City Oil Co. has been 
incorporsted with a capital stock of $100,0:0. A 
site has been purchased and new buildings will be 
erected. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— A ten-story brick hotel building 
will be erected by L. F. Henry. It will cost $500,- 
000. 

Rutan & Ruesel, First National Bank Building, 
have made plans for the new Pittsburgh County 
Club-house, to be erected, at a cost of $100,000, on 
Beachwood Boulevard. 

J. L. Beatty, Jackson Building, has made plans 
for a three-story addition to the United Presbyterian 
Home for the Aged. Cust, $20,000. 

Max Friedman is to put up a ten-story office- 
building at 412-14 Grant St. It will cost $200,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect ‘IT. D. 
Evans, Lewis Building, for the Allegheny County 
Memorial Hall. Cost, $1,000,000. c ’ 

A site has been secured f r a $40.000 club-house 
to be erected for Montef ire lodge, No. 794, Inde- 
pendent Order of Old Fellows. 

The refectory, the first of a group of buildings to 
be erected by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd on 
the old Koss Farm, on Lincoln Ave., will soon go 
up. The whole group will ec st about $350,000, in- 
cluding two refectories, a chapel, schoo) and laun- 
dry. 

Port Angeles, Wash.— It is said that the Port 
Angeles & St. Louis Investment Co. will ereet a 
$35,000 hospital. 

Reynoldaville, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by 
Robinson & Winkler, Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
for a stone church for the Methodist Episcopal 
congregation. Cost, $25,000. 


Ramford Falls, Me. — Plans and specifications for 
the Carnegie Library are in the bands of the trus- 
tees, and it is hoped that a beginning may be made 
on the building very soon. 

Salem, Mass. — The City Council bas appointed a 
committee to interview the Boston & Maine Rai! 
road Co. to endeavor to secure immediate action in 
regard to the long-promised new passenger station 
in this city. 

Saratoga, N. Y.— Plans have been received by C. S, 
Averill for the new sanatarium which be and bis 
business partner, G. F. Gregory, are to build here. 
The building will be sixteen stories and will have 
500 suites. Cost, $3,000,000. The work of construc 
tion will oceupy a year and a half 


Sebewaing. Mich. — Dr. O. P. Barber, of Saginaw, 
is interested in a company which wiil convert the 
Hotel Hannah into a sanitarium building. 


Shelbyville, }11.— Patton & Miller have completed 
plans for a $20,000 Carnegie Library to be erected 
here. 

Sioux City, Ta.—It is said that $50,000 has been 
secured and work on the Cathedral of the Epiphany 
will be rushed, 
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Southampton, Mass.— The Southampton Congre 
gationa! parish bas sold to the town a lot for a site 
tur the Edwards Library. 

Spencer, ta.—Patton & Miller have completed plans 
for a $10,00) Carnegie Library to be erected here. 
Spokane, Wash. — The directors of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital have approved the plans for the new building 

and construction will be commenced at once. 

St. Joseph, Mo. — A new church is to be erected by 
the First Presbyterian Society, costing $110,000. 
The site is at the corner of Jule and 7th Sts. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 8th 
and Locust Sts., have prepared plans for a §150,v0u 
hvtel for the Cook Hotel & Excursion Co., 1220 
Holland Building. 

Work on the new building of the Carondelet 
M. E. Charch, South, will begin very soon. The 
new edifice is to occupy the site of the present one, 
at Virginia Ave. and Haven St., and will cost $20,- 
OO 

rhe plans by Wing & Mahwian, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have been accepted for the Indiana State 
Building at the Louisiana Parchase Exp ‘sition. 

rhe Rhode Islaud Commissioners appointed to 
represent the State at the St. Louis Fair have se- 
lected a design for the State building, prepared by 
rhornton & Thornton, of Providence, R. I. The 
commissioners gave awards of $100 each to Stone, 
Carpenter & Willson and to Field & Slocum, 

A Bulfilo man proposes to build the largest hotel 
in the world here in anticipation of the Exposition 
rush. He plans to make the hotel’s minimum ca- 
pacity 6,000 guests, the building to be one-fifth of 
a mile lung and more than half as wide. 

Superior, Wis Callison Brothers & Co., of the 
North west-rn Machine and Boiler Wo: ks, will erect 
a new $100.000 plant. 

Syracuse, N. ¥.—Archit@éct M. D. Makepeace is 
now at work on plans for an extension to the East 


Syracuse High School building, which is to be built | 


this summer at a cost of $20,000. The building will 
be of brick and two stories high. The dimensions 
are 64' x 76’. There are to be eight rooms. 
Terre Haute. Ind.—It is said that the Beggs family 
will build a $490 000 distillery in this city. 
Trenton, N. J.— An effort has been launched to 
secure an appropriation from Congress of $200,000 
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for enlargement of the Trenton Post-office building. 
According to present plans the addition will be/| 
50’ x 115’ and of modern appointment. 


Utica, N. ¥.— The Mason‘c Temple, 23d St. and 6th | 
Ave., is to be converted into a modern twenty-story | 
steel structure. An architect will prepare esti- 
mates and then final action will be taken by the | 
Trustees. 

Washington, D. C. — Plans have been prepared by | 
C. A. Didden, Corcoran Building, for a $300,000 | 
eight- story brick and stone hotel for Robert P. | 
Puortner. The building will be fireproof, located at | 
13th and 14th Sts. 

The tgustees of Columbian University have signed | 
a contract for the purchase of the historic Van 
Ness estate, at the foot of 17th St.. NN. W. The 
price paid is $161,200. On this tract the trustees 
will erect four buildings for university purposes, 
and the entire university plant, with the exception 
of the medical school, will be ultimately located 
there. The new buildings will cost $500,000 or 
more. 





PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D. U., June 30, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 11th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction, including electric wiring, but 
excluding heating, of the extension to the U. 8S. Post- 
office and Court-hoase at Portland, Oregon, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at thie office or at the office of the 
Custodian at Portland, Oregon, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1438 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P. M.on the 12th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the cons'raction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
Post-office at Kirksville, Missouri, in accordance with 
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the drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at | 
Kirksville, Missouri, at the discretion of the Supervis- 





PROPOSAL: LS. 


AND. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
the School-house Commissioners of the City of 
Boston will receive sealed proposals for sellii g to the 
| city land for site for Normal School, in the vienmty 
of Martin School D strict, to contain about 60,000 
| square feet. All proposals should be submit ed on 
or before July 16, 1903, at the office of the Com- 
missioners, 120 Boylston St., Boston. R. CLIPSTON 
STURGIS, FREDERIC O. NORTH, JOSEPH JJ, 
CORBETT. 1437 
AINTING, DECORATING AND FUR- 
NISHING. 
[At New York, N. Y.} 
Sealed bids will be received by the President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, at the City-hall, Rocm No. 
16, am:il Jaly 14,1903. No.1. For furnisbing and 
delivering furniture for the mayor’s reception room 
in the City hall. No.2. For painting and de rating 
the Council Chamber and Aldermanic Chamber in the 
City-hall. JACOB A. CANTOR, Borough President. 
37 


43 


RADING, ROADS, ETC. 

{At Fert Strong, Mass.} 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until August 6, 1903, for grading ana 
constructing roads and walks at Fort Strong, Long 
Island, Boston Harbor, Mass. Proposals and infor- 
mation furnished on application. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen at this office. A. M. PALMER, 

Depot Quartermaster. 1438 


\ AREHOUSE. 


[At Fort Totten, N. ¥.) 

Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Fort ‘Totten, 
Wiliets Point,N Y. Sealed proposals for warehouse, 
foundation of piling, at Quartermaster’s wharf, Fort 
Totten, N. Y., will be received here until Jaly 24, 
1903. Information furnished upon application. 
G. H. MCMANUS, Constructing Quartermaster 

1428 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising “Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1903. Notice is 
hereby given that the work of the construction 
(inclading plumbing, heating, electrie wiring ard 
conduits) of the U. S. Post-office building at Win- 
| stone, North Carolina, has been withdrawn from the 
market and bids therefor will not be received on 


ing Arohitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super-| July 14, 1903, as formerly stated. JAMES KNOX 


vising Architect. 1438 


TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1437 
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PROPOSALS. 


| PROPOSALS. 





[At Great Wass Island, Me.) 
U. S. Life-saving Service, Washington, D. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
July 20, 1903, for the construction of a Life-saving 
station on Great Wass Island, Me. Specifications 
and drawings, forms of proposal, etc., can be obtained 
upon application to the Superintendents of Construc- 
tion of Life-saving Stations, 17 State St., New York 
City; to the Superintendent of the First Life-saving 
District, Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Assistant In- 
spector, First and Second Life-saving Districts, Room 
148, Post-office Building, Boston, Mass.; or to this 
office. S. I. KIMBALL, General Superintendent. 
1437 


ONSTRUCTION, HEATING AND PLUMB- 


ING. 

[At Wahpeton, N. D.) 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Trus- 
tees for the State Academy of Science until Jaly 25 
for the erection and completion of a brick academy 
building, according to plans and specifications by 
Schuler Bros., architects. Plans and specifications 
on file at the offics of Schuler Bros., architects, Wab- 
peton, N. D.; Builders’ Exchange, St. Paul, and 
Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis, after July 1, 1903. 
Also bids wanted for heating and plumbing at the 
same time. Certified check, $100. W. R. PURDON, 

Secretary, Wahpeton, N. D. 1438 


EMENT. 
[At Charleston, 8. C. 
U. S. Engineer Office, Charleston, S. C. Seale 
proposals for furnishing and delivering about 17,000 
barrels American Poftland cement at Charleston, 
S. C., will be received here until Jaly 21, 1903. 
Informatioa furnished on application. G. P. HOW- 
ELL, capt., engrs. 1437 


ETAINING WALL. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of | 


Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until Jaly 18, 1903, for constructing a retaining 
wall about the reserve basin at the Navy Yard, Le2gue 
Island, Pa. Appropriation available, $50,000. Plans 
and specificatio:s can be seen at the Bureau, or wil! 
be furnished by the Commandant of the navy yard 


named. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureaa. | 


437 





Bue DINGS. 


ceived here uatil July 22, 1903, for construction 
of frame buildings, including plumbing, wiring and 
heating at Fort Miley and Fort Baker, Cal. Informa- 
tion furnished on application to J. McE. HYDE, 


deputy quartermaster general, chief Q. M. 1437 | | 


UBLIC BUILDINGS. 

{At Portland, Me.) 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, U.S. A., 185 
Middle St., Portland, Me. Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until July 20, 1903, for the 
construction of two barrack buildings, five sets 
officers’ quarters, and two sets N.C. O. quarters and 
one quartermaster’s storehouse at Fort McKinley, 
Great Diamond Island, Portiand Harbor, Me. In- 
formation, specifications and blanks on application. 


CAPT. A. W. YATES, Quartermaster, U.S. _ 


{RE HYDRANTS. 

[At Washington, D.C | 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
August 8, 1903, for furnishing three hundred (300) 
high pressare fire hydrants. Award to be made after 
comparative tests of sample hydrants submitted. 
Specifications, blank forms of proposal and all neces- 
sary information may be obtained at this office. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, HENRY L. WEST, 

JOHN BIDDLE, Commissioners, D. C. 1437 


[At League Island, Pa.) 


(At Forts Miley and Baker, Cal.) | 
San Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be re- | | 


CHOOL- HOUSE. 
(At Springfield, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the offiee of 
the clerk of the Springtield Township Schoel Board, 
Clark County, O., for furnishing all the materials and 
| constructing a four-room school-building in Sub- 
| district No. 9 (Rockaway School-house, sbout two 
| miles west of Springtield, 0.), according to plans, 
specifications and detaila on file at this office and at 
| office of Robert C. Gotwald, architect, Springfield, O. 
| All bids must be on file with the clerk of the Spring- 
| tield Township School Board by July 18, 1903, to 
| be opened and read at the next meeting of the Spring 
field Township School Board thereaiter. By order 
of the Springtield Township School Board. JOHN 





~ |§. BIRD, Township Clerk. 1437 


| Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
| chitect, Washington, D. C.. June 25, 1903. Sealed 
| proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
| P.M. on the 29th day of July, 1903, and then opened, 
| for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
| tric conduits and wiring) of the U. 8S. Post-office at 
| Lawrence, Massachusetts, in accordance with the 
| drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
| had at this office or the office of the Postmaster, 
| Lawrence, Mass., at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1437 
| ANK BUILDING. 
| [At Hazleton, Ind.) 
| Bids for the $35,000 two story brick building for 
| the Citizens’ State Bank will be received until July 
20. W.F. CASSIDY, Chairman Buildiug Committee 
1437 


PROPOSALS. 


Spears. 
(At Hot Springs, 8. >) 
Sealed proposals addressed to Moses Harris, Genera 


Treasurer National Heme for D. V. S., in care of 
Thomas R. Kimball, architect, 503 McCague Building, 
Omaha, Neb., will be received at the above address, 
until 12 o’clock M., Tuesday, July 28, 1903, 
and then opened, for furnishing materials, labor, etc., 
for the construction of the main group of buildings 
at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, 
S. D. Plans may be seen, and copies of instructions 
and specifications together w th blank proposals had 
upon application to the architect, Thomas R. Kim- 
ball, 503 McCague Building, Omaha, Neb.; to the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 138 Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill.; to John F. Daggett, Secretary, 
Denver Building Contractors’ Council, 203 Times 
Building, Denver, Col ; to the Builders’ Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn.; toE S. Kelley, Ban er, Hot Springs, 
S. D.; and to the « ffice of the National Home tor 
D. V. S., 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Address 
all inqu ries regarding drawings and specificaticns to 
the architect as above. 1438 


[At Norfolk, Va.] 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until Jaly 25. 1903, for constructing a concrete and 
granite dry dock. xclu-ive of pumping plant and cais 
son at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Limit of cost of 
entire work $1,200,000 Plans and epecitications can 
be seen at the navy yard named, or will be furnished 
by the Bureau upon deposit of $100 to secure their 
return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bareau. 

1438 
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of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
the acme of luxury and comfort. 
AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 





Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
z CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Il. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LTTHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
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OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 
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Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTUR 





Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


The Brown Hoisting 


E 


Machinery Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG 


AND ACID PROOF 











BAIRD’S HAND MADE 
SILVER CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 





McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL, PONTRACT- 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co., 





120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAC POLFS. 


BOSTON FLAG POLE CO., 
169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- | 
STRUCTION CO., } 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


__ MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. | 


NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. i. ‘BATCHELDER & co., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 
SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co., 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS 
53 Elm 'St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MoD- 
ELLING. 
HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


0 A, 





A 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
ale Recommended to its [embers by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 
|) WE oe ss eee eee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1; 
- « 1895. . 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or in vention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract éxcept as “owner.” 
. 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SEecTIoN 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

¢ * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SxcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

. 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

+ 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible hels 
te juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 





Otis Elevators 


Dor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 








Automatic 





FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Residence Elevators 


with push-button contro] — safe and simple in operation 
Requires no attendant 


Electric Dumb Waiters 


with push-button control 
Electric Sidewalk Hoists 
Compact in construction. Simple in operation 
: New York 
Otis Elevator Co., fri. 


Branch Offices throughout the Country 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o> OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS«s 
WALDo Bros., 102 MiLK STRERT. 


BOOKS: 
*““ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates : 137 x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, #9.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





Place BOOKS: 


‘* Minor Fountains.” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 











In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers 




















BIN DIN GCG. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double —~ 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the tinré the work is placed in our hands. 


UP IN THE AIR. 


Who can see Nature’s destructive processes on 
Roof and Smoke Stacks? 

Get ahead of Nature 
with 





J b Wisconsin i 
. F f 
The Standard Rinding of the American Architect is a Cloth bindiag, which varies in color for the several . oe 
editions, as follows: — Machinery 

For the Regular Edition - - - - - Meroon,. ( Paints 

. ° 

66 ** International Edition - - 7 Blue. A 

The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. — Liquid or Paste—any color | 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. (steel blue is liked best)— ! 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard an anti-hardening, anti- 
practice will entail an increased charge. YY. H 


flaking preparation. 
You'll use them sooner 


mi eset: a 
WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

















ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 

Mullias, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 

Art Metal Construction Co., a> 

SNE. ERs Mee setcevencecnsase 

ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BOOKS. 

Bates & Guild Co., Boston ........... 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston...........- 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston.............-- 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

-énkanswhbhbhekbortsakkisanballl (cow) 

BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston .........+ 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamegtal). 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 

Ramen Glee, Be Bese 20-0000 450-000 

Tyler Co., The W. s.. Cleveland, 0.. 

Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, lil. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 

Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

O. T. Nelsen Oo., The, Columbus, Obie 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.) 


<»—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. <> 





CARVING. 

Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 

Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston.................. 
CLOCKS. . 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 

Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Desies Oo., Irvington-on- 
SLED Oi 6000056 chaconascocasnns 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
PEs BID: 00 cocspecnccscccescces 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston. 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CRANES. 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 
Gs Sai n6d0sicccneedscosonesss 


CUPOLAS (Foundry). 


Northern eepneeing Works, De- 
troit, Mich........ sobescsnseccesocee 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider- STE, Engine Co., New York. 





PAN SYSTE 


Sturtevant Oo.. B. F.. Boston, Mass.. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.........- PAUCETS (Combination). 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. PILING DEVICES. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. Art Metal Construction Co., James- 





Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... St rr 
DRAUGHTSMAN FILTER. 
E. Eldon Deane New York Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
DUMB-WAITER. oe" | PIRE-ESCAPES. 
Perry, Wed, Boson.ssccen cess atard Fire esengn & ty. Oo. Boo 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. FIREPROOFING. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
SID on cncnGenes <0b06000000b0NCRRwS a  - 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. — Hoisting Machinery Co., The, 
E) to! ] i .. N Sy NE 60 05 60.cenedeosdcdesctseese 
Yorkers enc tecsteersssscrssseees | National Fireproofing Co., Pitteburg, 
BLEVATORS, ETC. Pa rer?) oe reece eee re TT Te TTT eee e er 


Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Oo., Philadeiphia. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. ....«++- 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston.......-. 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
STOLE, Miah... 0000 ccc scccsccecccccese 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 
ENGINGERS. 








Jager Co., Charles J., Boston.......- 


FPIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes. Geo., Now Vork............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLAG POLES. 

Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston.. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Rutcher Polish Co., Roston..... veces 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering West, Le 

troit, Mich...... ovcceccccecossee cece 


